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Ruins  of  entrance  to  enclosure  of  seven  churches,  Glendalough,  Ireland. 
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In  every  imparUuit  tfihaccn-p,rou'iflg 
center  of  Turkey,  ChesterfulU  has 
its  own  tobacco  buyers. 


XANTHI 


Eastward  ho!  Four  thousand  miles  nearer  the  rising  sun — let's  go! 
To  the  land  of  mosques  and  minarets.  Let's  see  this  strange,  strange 
country.  Let's  see  the  land  where  the  tobacco*  grows  in  small  leaves 
on  slender  stalks  — to  be  tenderly  picked,  leaf  by  leaf,  hung  in  long 
fragrant  strings,  shelter-dried  and  blanket-cured.  Precious  stuff! 
Let's  taste  that  delicate  aromatic  flavor — that  subtle  difference 
that  makes  a  cigarette! 

•    CAVALLA    •    SMYRNA    •   SAM  SO  UN 

Yamous   Turkish    Tobaccos 


♦Turkish  tobacco  is  to  cigarettes  what 
seasoning  is  to  food  —  the  "spice,"  the 
"sauce." 

You  can  taste  the  Turkish  in  Chester- 
field— there's  enough  of  it,  that's  why. 
Four  famous  kinds  of  Turkish  leaf — 
Xanthi,  Ca valla,  Smyrna,  Samsoun — go 


w2  §^\^n^ 


Wrapped  in  No.  300  DuPont 

Moisture-Proof  Cellophane . . , 

the  Best  Made 


into  the  smooth,  "spicy"  Chesterfield 
blend.  Just  one  more  reason  for  Chest- 
erfield's better  taste.  Tobaccos  from  far 
and  near,  the  best  of  their  several  kinds 
— and  the  right  kinds. 

That's  why  Chesterfields  are  GOOD 
— they've  got  to  be  and  they  are. 


Music  that  Satisfies 

Every  night  {except  Sunday),  1 0:30 

Eastern  Time,    Columbia  Coast- 

to-Coast  Network. 


Finest    Turkish     and    Domestic    Totaccos     Blended     and     Cross  -  Blended 
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^0  a  Violinist 

qAs  when  the  mcense-laden  vesper  air 

Casts  forth  its  perfumed  fragrance  o'er  the  rvorld; 
qAs  when  the  wares,  which  lap  the  seashore,  share 

The  redness  of  the  setting  sun;  and  furled 
Flags  of  the  evening  are  outspread,  and  white 

Stars  shine  forth  from  a  field  of  darkest  blue: 
cAlone,  then,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 

I  turn  to  thoughts  of  music, — and  of  you. 
Then  does  your  music  steal  into  my  heart 

To  soothe  my  pain,  to  banish  all  my  woe 
Then  does  it  take  rne  a  realm  apart 

From  this  base  world  of  matter,  and  does  show 

Strange  scenes  of  lands  before  unknown  to  me: 
'Dream  castles  in  a  realm  of  mystery. 

George  Peter  Skow 
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Paper  Boy 


Fifteen — a  Yellow  Moon — and  Joe  Collects — ? 


'By  Herman  Mertens 


THE  moon  caused  it.  Of  course  it  would  not  have 
happened  at  all  if  Joe  hadn't  been  collecting  that 
night.  Or  even  if  he  had  been  collecting  and  Sally's 
father  had  been  home,  it  would  not  have  happened  as  it  did. 
In  either  of  those  cases,  he  probably  would  have  noticed  the 
moon — perhaps  even  felt  its  power — and  yet  would  have 
been  able  to  do  nothing  about 
it.  That  morning  Sally's  fa- 
ther was  not  home  when  Joe 
greeted  Sally  with  the  paper  ^==. 
boy's  customary  Saturday 
words:  "Collect  for  the 
Chronicle." 

"Daddy's  went  on  some 
kind  of  a  salvage  job,"  in- 
formed Sally,  "and  he  for- 
got to  leave  any  money.  I 
think  he'll  be  home  by  to- 
night. Can't  you  come 
around  then?     Can't  you?" 

"All  right." 

Joe  had  to  collect  at  other 
homes  that  evening,  too,  so 
it  was  deep  dusk  when  he 
pedalled  down  the  bumpy 
road  which  led  from  the 
pavement  to  the  shabby  lit- 
tle house  near  the  railroad 
tracks!  Grand  Mrs.  Van- 
d  e  r  s  c  o  o  p,  had  she  ever 
chanced  to  ride  through  that 
neighborhood,  would  have 
termed  the  house  a  shack; 
and  the  neat  stacks  of  old  automobile  frames,  old  automo- 
bile tires,  and  miscellaneous  scrap  metal,  she  would  have 
called  junk. 

Sally  was  on  her  way  to  the  screen  door  when  Joe  started 
to  knock. 

"Collect  for  the  Chronicle." 

"Oh!  Daddy  didn't  get  home  yet.  Ought  to  have  been 
here  by  now,  though."  Sally  smiled  with  all  the  charm  of 
her  fifteen  years.     "I'm  awful  sorry,"  she  said. 

"That's  all  right."  Joe  hesitated.  He  discovered  that  he 
was  thirsty.  "Uh — can  I  have  a  drink  of  water?  Kind  o' 
hot  tonight,  you  know." 


"Sure.     Can't  you  come  in?"    She  opened  the  door. 
"Well,  all  right." 

The  shade  around  the  globe  suspended  from  the  low 
kitchen  ceiling  was  just  a  newspaper,  held  in  place  by  a 
pin,  but  it  made  a  circle  of  golden — not  yellow — light.  In 
this  circle  stood  Sally,  while  Joe  silently  emptied  the  tin  cup. 

As  he  returned  it,  he  ac- 
cidentally touched  Sally's 
hand.  How  soft  it  felt!  And 
in  that  circle  of  gold,  how 
wide  and  bright  were  Sally's 
brown  eyes!  —  and  how  ex- 
pressive that  mouth! — how 
fluffy  those  brown  curls 
seemed! 
"Thanks." 
"You're  welcome." 
Neither  Sally  nor  Joe 
moved  for  a  long  moment. 
In  satin  Sally  may  not  have 
been  so  much,  but  in  faded 
gingham  she  was  a  queen, 
and  the  tin  cup  in  her  little 
hands  was  a  chalice  of  plat- 
inum. 

She  smiled. 

He  coughed.    "Isn't  your 
mother  home?"  asked  Joe. 

"She  died."  The  smile  left 
Sally's  face. 
"Oh." 

1  wo  years  ago. 
"Oh."    Another    pause. 
"Dcn't  ycu  get  sort  of  lonesome  here  at  night?    When  your 
father  ain't  here,  I  mean." 

"Oh,  he's  most  always  here.     'Cept  when  he's  got  a  big 
job,  like  he  had  today." 
"Oh." 

Sally  smiled  again.  She  put  the  cup  back  on  its  nail 
beside  the  sink. 

"It's  warm  in  here,"  she  said.  "Let's  go  outside,  shall 
we?" 

She  offered  her  hand  to  lead  the  way.     Joe  stumbled 
after  her,  out  to  the  hard  wooden  bench  under  the  half- 
[Turyi  to  Page  Tnenty-one'\ 
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Student  Life  in 


Illustrated  by  the  cAiithor 


I 


IF  you  were  to  ask  an  Englishman  to  give  his  impressions  them.     Two  classes  have  always  opposed  the  adoption  of 
of  a  "student"  in  an  American  institution  of  higher  the  "house  plan"    (the  attempt  to  establish  a  number  of 
learning,  you  would  invariably  be  given  a  picture  of  a  houses  as  the  focus  of  the  life  of  the  individual  under- 
reckless  driver  of  a  rakish  Ford,  a  raucous  rooter  at  football  graduate  on  the  same  lines  as  the  colleges  at  Oxford) . 
games,  and  a  fraternity  man  with  a  far-away  look  in  front  These  who  extol  the  class  as  the  social  unit  of  the  univer- 


and  a  bear  skin  coat  behind. 
Perhaps  this  note  of  con- 
tempt is  reflected  in  the  cus- 
toms of  English  universities, 
where  the  undergraduates 
are  never  called  "students." 
It  dees  serve,  however,  to 
bring  to  cur  minds  decided 
contrasts  between  English 
"undergraduates"  and  Amer- 
ican "students." 

In  this  analysis,  I  would 
place  the  American  universi- 
ty strictly  on  the  defensive. 
It  deserves  such  treatment 
because  of  the  conditions  it 
festers.  Even  a  casual  ob- 
server can  detect  evils  behind 
the  external  magnificence  of 
our  schools.  Of  these  short- 
comings, and  they  are  legion, 
the  most  marked  concerning 
"student  life." 

The  importance  of  the  so- 
cial life  of  a  university  is 
granted.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  social  life  at  the 
English  universities  and  that 
at  our  own  are  as  important 


.  .  and  just  let  him  refer  to  'Maudlin'  Tower  ai  ' Magdalen - 


sity  have  always  opposed  it 
because  they  saw  the  disap- 
pearance of  their  pet  under 
the  new  system.  Then  the 
ardent  supporters  of  the  fra- 
ternity system  have  seen  in 
it  a  hidden  menace. 

University  regulation  of 
social  life  at  Oxford  is  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  tyranny  and 
liberalism.  Although  sa- 
loons, or  public  houses,  are 
taboo,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  intoxicant  that 
the  Oxonian  may  consume 
in  a  college  or  at  certain  res- 
taurants approved  by  statute. 
The  American  college  pro- 
fessor would  feign  surprise 
at  the  Oxford  parties  where 
instructor  joins  undergradu- 
ates in  building  up  the  Ox- 
ford "drinking  tradition." 
In  spite  of  these  conditions, 
excesses  are  not  as  frequent 
as  the  man  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  "apart  from  Bue- 
nos Aires  and  the  higher  cir- 
cles of  Chicago,  there  is  a 


as  they  are  pronounced.  The  sources  of  the  weaknesses  of  more  constant  high  level  of  intoxication  in  Oxford  than  any- 
our  schools  are,  in  a  large  measure,  social.  It  would  seem,  where  else  in  the  world."  A  more  sane  view  is  that  expressed 
then,  that  a  comparison  in  terms  of  social  life  would  prove  by  the  editor  of  Cherwell,  an  Oxford  undergraduate  jour- 
valuable,  rial — "There  is  less  intoxication  among  undergraduates  to- 
It  is  not  merely  the  pint  of  good  old  college  ale'  at  din-  day  than  ever  there  was."  It  would  not  be  like  Oxford  men 
ner  which  the  Oxford  man  attending  Yale  misses.  He  longs  to  take  advantage  of  their  liberties, 
for  the  community  of  interest  possible  in  the  small  colleges  Most  of  the  Oxonian's  social  life  is  carefully  supervised. 


of  Oxford."  Thus  H.  L.  Puxley  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
difference  between  our  two  systems.  Oxford  typifies  the 
fraternal  spirit  and  fosters  it  in  its  twenty-one  colleges  av- 
eraging only  two  hundred  undergraduates.     These  small 


His  relations  with  woman  are  particularly  watched.  Often 
he  is  stopped  on  the  street  by  a  university  officer  who  requests 
an  introduction  to  his  companions,  to  make  sure  the  rela- 
tions are  all  that  could  be  wished.    The  American  university 


colleges  enable  a  common  eating  place  to  be  provided  with  does  not  risk  crossing  the  social  path  of  its  students.  Ameri- 
the  attendant  fellowships.  American  universities,  due  to  can  students  would  feel  that  their  liberty  and  constitutional 
their  size,  not  only  lack  all  of  these  features,  but  oppose      rights  were  being  mutilated  if,  like  the  Oxonians,  they  were 
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England  and  America 


'^y  John  Kelly  Steinbaugh 


)  be  followed  about  the  town  by  proctors  and  "bulldogs." 

The  attitude  of  Oxford  men  towards  girls  is  a  sharp  con- 

ast  lo  that  of  the  American  college  man.    Relatively  there 

■e  only  a  few  "undergraduettes"  at  Oxford.     These  men 

0  not  dislike  these  "undies,"  as  they  call  them,  but  "just 

aven't  the  time  for  them."    The  average  American  student 

ould  be  bored  to  tears  with  this  phase  of  Oxford  social 

fe.    Here  the  girl  is  the  college  man's  chief  extra-curricular 

:tivity,  whereas  the  Oxford  man  looks  upon  girls  as  more 

f  an  intermittent  diversion,  to  be  enjoyed  during  the  boat 

ices  of  Eights  Week  in  May  and  Commemoration  Balls 

p  June.     Even  then  it  is  not  the  "undies" 

ho  are  the  object  of  their  pent-up  gal- 

intry,  but  the  out-of-town  girls  who  throng 

le   town.      (So   don't  feel  downhearted, 

'reighton  coeds;  others  share  your  plight.) 

The  American  college  man  would  have 

hard  time  recognizing  the  brand  of  ath- 

;tics  practiced  at  Oxford.  Our  sports  have 

een  so  highly  commercialized  and  profes- 

ionalized  that  we  think  only  in  terms  of 

ate  receipts  and  winning  games.     These 

actors  never  enter  the  head  of  the  Oxon- 

in.    There  are  no  coaches  at  Oxford.  The 

aptains  of  the  teams  pick  their  own  play- 

rs  and  give  them  the  necessary  instruction, 

lot  "coaching."     There  is  no  organized  cheering;  in  fact, 

ery  Uttle  cheering  at  all.  At  a  lacrosse  game  with  the  cham- 

)icnship  of  England  at  stake,  the  Oxford  and  Manchester 

ontingents  did  no  cheering,  being  content  to  watch  the 

^ame  intently  but  aloofly.     The  Oxford  goal-keeper  was 

vatching  a  Manchester  player  chase  an  Oxford  player  who 

lad  the  ball.    As  the  pursuit  grew  faster  and  more  pressing, 

he  goal-keeper  shouted  to  the  Oxford  man:     "You'll  make 

t!    Take  it  easy!"    And  with  the  Manchester  man  right  on 

lis  heels,  the  Oxford  player  risked  turning  and  bowed  and 

ipped  his  cap  to  the  goal-keeper.    The  crowd  laughed — in 

jnison — and  that  was  the  loudest  noise  of  the  whole  after- 

loon. 

Oxford  sports  are  in  healthy  condition  because  the  play- 
rs  do  not  think  the  score  to  be  the  end  of  the  playing.  After 
1  cricket  game  between  two  English  universities,  one  of  the 
olayers  was  asked,  "How  did  the  game  turn  out?"  "Oh, 
I'm  not  quite  sure,"  he  said,  casually,  "I  think  it  was  some 
5ort  of  draw." 

Unlike  most  American  universities,  the  English  colleges 
Difer  a  chance  for  athletic  activity  for  every  undergraduate. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  chance  we  are 


"English  undergraduates 
differ  widely  from  Ameri- 
can students,  not  only  in 
the  social  and  athletic 
phases  of  their  student 
life,  but  also  in  the  intel- 
lectual sense..  The  intel- 
lectual interests  and  capa- 
cities of  the  two  are  at 
opposite  poles." 


offered  is  only  theoretical  but  that  offered  the  English  stu- 
dent is  actual.  Here  the  player  of  moderate  ability  is  over- 
looked by  the  athletic  director  who  has  his  eyes  always  on 
the  "All-America."  In  England  the  player  of  only  moder- 
ate ability  is  vigorously  solicited  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  for  the  various  games  clubs  by  their  respective  captains 
and  secretaries.  The  freshman's  social  standing  in  college 
is  seriously  damaged  if  he  declines  to  join  one  of  these  clubs. 
English  undergraduates  differ  widely  from  American  stu- 
dents, not  only  in  the  social  and  athletic  phases  of  their 
student  life,  but  also  in  the  intellectual  sense.  The  intel- 
lectual interests  and  capacities  of  the  two 
are  at  opposite  poles. 

If  English  universities  turn  out  better 
finished  products  than  do  our  own,  they 
owe  their  success,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
the  type  of  students  with  which  they  have 
to  work.  In  England  the  business  of  edu- 
cation is  largely  completed  before  the  uni- 
versity life  is  begun.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  thoroughly  educated  before 
entering  the  university,  but  that  the  "busi- 
ness" of  education,  or  the  broad  back- 
ground necessary  for  a  higher  education, 
has  been  supplied  by  the  English  public 
schools.  This  is  due  not  alone  to  the  strong 
currents  of  English  culture  which  guide  the  English  youth, 
but  also  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  university 
through  the  scholarship  system.  Oxford  has  developed  this 
to  the  highest  degree  and  gives  scholarships  in  every  con- 
ceivable subject.  The  effectiveness  of  this  scholarship  sys- 
tem depends  on  the  nature  of  the  examinations  on  the  basis 
of  which  scholarships  are  given.  An  earnest  attempt  is 
made  to  test  the  candidate's  thinking  power,  his  command 
of  English,  and  his  mastery  of  English  history  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  which  the 
scholarship  is  given. 

This  helps  to  explain  the  comparative  maturity  of  the 
Enghsh  freshman  and  his  tendency  to  know  what  he  wants 
to  study  at  the  university.  Due  to  the  classical  education 
and  scholarship  to  which  he  has  been  pointed  since  he  was 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  he  has  developed  Interests  worthy  of  a 
true  university  student. 

Our  interests  are  judged  by  our  conversation.     By  con- 
trasting the  types  of  conversation  of  English  and  American 
students,  an  insight  can  be  gained  into  the  interests  and  po- 
tentialities of  the  two  groups.    Tests  were  made  recently  at 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-tn'o~\ 
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The  amorous  aria  of  Tosca  thrilled  the  listeners 
this  first  night  of  the  year. 


EXCITEMENT  among  the  people  of  the  ItaUan  col- 
ony was  great.  Dark,  stalwart  men  accosted  one  an- 
other; knots  of  lissome  young  matrons  and  withered 
old  ladies  chattered  rapidly  in  Italian,  their  dark  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  excitement. 

The  birth  of  a  child, — always  an  event  for  discussion,  and 
celebration, — became  doubly  noteworthy  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Vincenti  family  had  been  so  blessed.  Everybody 
knew  Pietro  and  Rita  Vincenti,  the  most  popular  young 
people  in  the  colony.  Everybody  knew,  from  people  who 
had  known  them  in  Italy,  their  family  history. 

Rita  came  from  a  once-prosperous  family.  Daughter  of 
an  exceptional  family,  she  was  early  distinguished  from  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  not  for  unusual  beauty  or  wit,  but  on 
account  of  her  voice.  Clear,  full,  and  mellow,  it  had  that 
indescribable  singing  quality  which  at  once  attracted  the  at- 
tention of,  and  captivated  the  listener.  She  could  sing,  and 
she  liked  it. 


Tempora 


Her  parents,  musically  minded,  as  are  so  many  Italians, 
left  nothing  undone  to  further  the  musical  career  of  this 
daughter.  Cheerfully  paying  the  sum  demanded,  they  placed 
her  under  the  tutelage  of  the  most  famous  maestro  of  Turin. 
One  day,  they  knew,  this  expense  would  be  more  than  re- 
warded by  hearing  her  sing  the  leading  role  at  the  Opera. 

Rita  looked  the  part  of  the  artist,  too.  Slender  enough  to 
portray  effectively  the  parts  of  Mimi  or  GiUa,  she  present- 
ed an  appearance  essentially  feminine.  Brown  hair,  thick, 
long,  and  wavy,  crowned  and  set  off  regular  features,  a 
small,  artistic  mouth,  and  lively,  sparkling  brown  eyes  well- 
fitted  to  portray  each  emotion  of  a  vivacious  nature.  Her 
hands,  long,  slender,  deft,  were  well-adaptable  to  the  task 
to  which  she  put  them  on  the  decay  of  her  fathers  fortune — 
the  fashioning  of  small  silver  and  gold  trinkets. 

Success,  at  length,  began  to  look  her  way.  The  musical 
public  began  to  hear  a  new  voice  singing  minor  parts  in  the  < 
opera.  She  sang  them  sweetly.  Rita's  voice  came  to  be  | 
noticed  and  commented  upon.  The  comments  were  favor- 
able. Finally,  one  glorious  evening,  she  met  her  tutor,  his 
face  beaming,  his  voice  vibrant  with  excitement.  Flashes 
of  light  seemed  to  dance  in  his  deep  brown  eyes. 

"Ah,  signorina,"  he  exclaimed,  grasping  her  hands,  "this  | 
coming  season  you  are  to  sing  Tosca  at  the  opera!  Think  > 
of  it!"     Emotion  choked  further  speech.     Tears  stood  in 

his  eyes. 

*     *     * 

Pietro  Vincenti,  young,  handsome,  and  bubbling  over 
with  enthusiasm,  had  fallen  madly,  insanely  in  love  with 
Rita.  He  loved  her  with  all  the  energy  his  vivacious  nature 
could  command,  and,  consequently,  was  jealous  of  all  that 
which  kept  her  from  him — even  her  music.  Sometimes  he 
absolutely  hated  that  music,  cursed  it  for  absorbing  her  time 
— time  which  he  thought  his  own.  He  courted  her  with  a 
fierceness  and  a  seriousness  of  purpose  amusing  and  often 
pathetic,  even  to  the  admittedly  romantic  Latins.  Pietro 
would  not  admit  defeat.  He  would  not  take  Rita's  'no 
for  an  answer. 

Finally  his  night  came,  memorable,  sweet,  fatal  to  her 
ambitions — a  big  round  moon  looking  placidly  down  from 
a  cloudless  Italian  sky — mysterious  figures  in  silver  and 
black  dancing  about  on  the  Po — black  hills  like  friendly 
sentinels  in   the   distance — Pietro's   impassioned   plea — her 
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/  ' — and,  some  weeks  later  ,  she  and  Pietro  kneeling  before 
e  altar,  hearing  the  dignified,  sonorous  language  of  the 
hurch's  blessing  upon  them. 

Three  years  passed  since  that  night.  New  York  had  re- 
aced  Turin.  Pietro 's  tiny  restaurant,  after  many  months 
■  desperate  struggle,  seemed  at  last  to  be  on  its  feet.  Ital- 
ns,  anxious  to  help  the  young  couple,  patronized  the  place. 
lond,  pale-faced  nordics  with  a  weakness  for  Italian  dishes 
ime  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

i  On  this  particular  night,  an  onlooker,  not  familiar  with 
le  ways  of  the  colony,  would  have  concluded  that  Pietro's 
ctle  shop  was  doing  a  phenomenal  business.  People  were 
pt  staying  in  the  restaurant,  however.  They  were  going  to 
le  rear  of  the  shop,  up  the  stairs,  to  view  Pietro's"p/cco/<3 
ambina,"  and  to  visit  the  neat  little  wife  who  had  worked 
|i  faithfully  as  the  only  waitress. 

Men  stood  about  in  groups,  smoking  cigars  and  drinking 
le  red  wine  Pietro  had  furnished  for  the  occasion,  talking 
igether  and  congratulating  the  couple.     Women  fluttered 
x)ut  the  bedside,  chattering  incessantly,  now  in  Italian,  now 
their  funny,  broken  English.     Pietro,  still  showing  evi- 
nces of  his  pre-marital  handsomeness  in  spite  of  an  ever- 
icreasing    tendency    towards    rotundity,    strutted    about, 
)eaking  now  to  this  person,  now  to  that. 
"Her  name,  eet  shall  be  'Rita,'  too,"  Pietro  replied  to  a 
Mesrion. 

'Ah,  another  'Rita',''  observed  one,  "and  will  she  be  a 
reat  singer  like  her  mother?" 

Pietro's  eyes  sparkled  with  paternal  pride.  His  chest 
veiled  out  a  little  farther  than  it  was  wont. 


She  tiptoed  up  the  steps  of  the  back  porch  and 
quietly  slipped  the  envelope  under  the  door. 


first-born  and  only  daughter,  a  young  lady.    "A  picture  of 

her  mother,"  people  said. 

True  to  her  father's  prophecy,  the  new  Rita  Vincenti  had 

inherited  her  mother's  talent  for  music.    Her  voice  had  that 

same  singing  quality  that  had   raised   fond   hopes   in   the 

r.r^..„,  ^        rr         ■  I  f  t  •     •  heart  of  Turin's  maestro.    Her  ambition  was  no  less  strong 

oi.  SI,    he  orated,  puffing  vigorousfy  on  one  or  his  cigars,  r       i  i     >    i     i  i 

,     ,       , .         ,  ,  ,  ,  „  than  her  mother  s  had  been, 

the  bambina,  she  weel  be  a  gr-r-r-r-and  seenger. 

The  baby  gave  a  little  cry. 

"See,"  the  father  exclaimed,  turning  back  to  his  listen- 

•s,  "see,  even  her  cry,  eet  ees  musical!" 

Twenty  years  passed  into  the  limbo  of  the  unrecallable. 


Her  long,  slender,  artistic  hands,  almost  as  much  a  gift 
as  her  voice,  helped  her  overcome  her  greatest  obstacle — 
money.  Tiny  trinkets,  as  much  in  demand  here  as  in  Italy, 
needed  deft  hands  to  fashion  them.  Rita's  hands  were  deft. 
By  dint  of  this  work,  and  by  the  sacrifices,  which  at  times 
Jew  faces  had  come  and  gone  in  the  colony.  Features  once  were  pathetic,  of  her  parents,  she  managed  to  keep  up  her 
oung  had  begun  to  wither;  hair  once  black  became  streaked      lessons  with  Professor  Von  Born. 

•ith  gray.    Down  at  the  end  of  the  block  still  stood  Tony  A  musician  of  the  German  school,  he  was  neither  an  easy 

'rentini's  grocery  store,  and  across  the  street  Pietro  Vin-  task-master,  nor  an  easy  person  to  get  along  with.  Brought 
Jnti's  tiny  restaurant.  But  Tony  Trentini's  first-born,  up  on  the  idea  that  talents  can  be  developed  only  by  hard 
-arlo.  was  now  a  stalwart  young  man,  and  Pietro  Vincenti's  [Turn  to  Page  Twenty-three'] 
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My  Theory  of  the  Short  Story 
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I  DON'T  like  that  story,"  says  Mr.  Wellread,  flatly  and 
decisively.  "It's  readable  stufF,  pleasing,  but  it  doesn't 
appeal  to  me." 
And  Mr.  Wellread  is  promptly  taken  up  by  his  also 
literary  inclined  friend  who  is  most  enthusiastic  in  his  praise 
of  that  same  story — a  situation  typical  of  peoples'  reactions 
to  any  kind  of  literature.  Each  p>erson 
will  defend  the  choice  type  which  gives 
him  the  most  genuine  pleasure — -light  or 
serious  —  and  very  few  opinions  will 
tally.  All  of  which  leads  us  to  our  main 
point  of  issue.  What  essentials  or  in- 
gredients are  required  to  mold  a  uni- 
versally good  story?  Why  is  a  story  con- 
sidered "good,"  intriguing  reading  mat- 
ter when  someone  tells  us  to  "Read  it — 
it's  a  good  story." 

To  have  any  sort  of  story  we  need  ma- 
terial— facts,  vital  ones  and  an  abund- 
ance of  them.  I  believe  that  everyone 
has  his  own  idea — again  this  individual- 
ity— on  what  is  good  material  and  what 
is  not.  The  definite  answer  is  to  treat 
certain  developments  in  one's  story  so  as  to  rivet  the  reader's 
attention  and  to  make  him  feel  annoyed  and  disturbed  if  he 
is  called  away  from  his  reading.  Only  when  an  author  has 
achieved  this  reaction  on  the  part  of  his  readers  is  he  truly 
successful. 

We  find  usable  story  ideas  everywhere — in  the  news- 
papers, in  the  person  that  sits  next  to  us  in  class,  in  every 
human,  natural  action — in  every  phase  of  life  in  which  we 
are  involved.  The  short  story  reader  wants  primarily  (al- 
though he  may  not  be  conscious  of  it)  individuality  and 
originality  in  his  reading.  He  does  not  crave  trite  adven- 
tures— for  we  who  do  not  encounter  much  of  the  excitingly 
melodramatic  will  overdo  and  exaggerate.  Our  reader  wants 
diversion,  entertainment — something  typical  and  genuine. 

The  material  kinds  of  short  stories  may  be  confined  to 
four  types,  character,  a  certain  theme,  atmosphere  and  com- 
plication. These  essentials  include  every  usable  tool  which 
one  may  employ  in  the  making  of  his  story.  They  are  all 
old  friends  of  ours — we  encounter  them  in  every  popularly 
accepted  weekly  and  monthly  in  the  country;  and  although 


"Why  does  anyone  write? 
Mainly  because  he  has  the  urge. 
He  is  compelled  by  some  inner 
force  to  put  forth  his  ideas,  be- 
liefs, reactions  to  beauty  and 
itnpressions.  The  purpose  of 
any  story  is  to  canrey  to  our 
readers  .  .  .  a  certain  theme  of 
life  which  we  have  known,  felt, 
and  want  to  share  with  others." 


Pux2:.ling  questions  about  the 

technique  and  aesthetics  of  the 

short  story  are  discussed  by  one 

\    of  Creighton" s  young  authors. 


they  may  not  be  recognized,  each  is  a  definite  type.  A  story 
is  a  character  sketch  when  the  soul  and  personality  of  one 
of  our  characters  dominates  the  entire  plot.  In  other  words, 
the  character  is  the  reason  for  writing  the  story.  It  is  at-  \ 
mcspheric  when  the  setting  is  the  thing — the  kind  of  story 
that  demands  places  to  "live"  and  directly  influences  our 
little  yarn  in  its  every  action;  thematic 
— when  the  writer  wins  his  reader  over  to 
certain  convictions  and  beliefs,  unconsci-  ■ 
ously;  and  lastly,  a  story  may  have  a 
"complication"  when  some  uniquely  dif- 
ferent occurrence  or  twist  of  fate  domin- 
ates and  shoves  character,  theme,  and  at- 
mosphere into  the  background. 


Why  does  anyone  write?    Mainly  be- 


cause he  has  the  urge.  He  is  compelled 
by  some  inner  force  to  pour  forth  his 
ideas,  beliefs,  reactions  to  beauty  and  im- 
pressions. The  purpose  of  any  story, 
therefore,  is  to  convey  to  our  readers,  if 
there  might  possibly  be  any,  a  certain 
theme  of  life  which  we  have  known,  felt 
and  want  to  share  with  others.  The  story 
is  first  written  because  it  is  a  story — a  complete  set  of  inci- 
dents properly  connected  (to  be  mathematically  exact)  and 
then,  because  one  feels  that  revealing  an  idea  will  be  worth 
writing  on  paper,  we  write  it. 

If  one  has  an  idea  for  a  story,  a  set  of  incidents  and  im- 
pressions he  wants  to  corelate  cleverly  and  interestingly, 
but  cannot  free  his  prodigy  of  that  stilted,  fixed-just-so  feel- 
ing, then  he  needs  to  do  some  manipulating — just  like  the 
manipulator  of  a  puppet  or  marionette  show  would  do.  It 
is  a  writer's  privilege  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  story, 
and  material,  but  he  must  do  it  in  such  an  easy,  natural, 
subtle  fashion  that  the  most  critical  and  read-between-the- 
lines  person  could  not  guess  just  why  a  certain  character 
did  a  thing  at  just  a  certain  time.  Outlining  a  story  is  help 
ful  and  successful,  but  some  feel  that  a  story  outline  is  too 
confining  and  bars  them  from  going  beyond  the  heads  and 
subheads  of  that  barrier. 

To  manipulate  is  to  write  as  intensely  or  lightly  up>on  one 
phase  in  the  development  of  our  story  as  we  wish  the  eJiect 
\T'urn  to  Page  Twenty-five'\ 
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In  which  fate  strangely  re- 
tains an  equilibrium  as  it 
gives  with  one  hand  and  takes 
with  the  other. 


"ARMISTICE!     Armistice!     Armistice!" 
y^    Newsboys  shrieked  at  the  tops  of  their  voices.  They 
flashed  the  huge  black  headhnes  in  the  faces  of 
pedestrians  and  onrushing  cars.     People  snatched  papers 
from  them  and  whirled  on  into  the  turmoil  of  the  city. 

Whistles  screamed  hoarsely,  like  savages  indulging  in  a 
primitive  ritual  of  passionate  enthusiasm. 

Through  the  mobs  a  small  boy  fought 
his  way  homeward.  He  was  astonishingly 
pale,  but  his  eyes  were  burning  with  eager- 
ness. Six  blocks  from  the  downtown 
streets,  Jackie  arrived  at  his  destination, 
breathless,  but  still  running.  He  cleared 
the  stairs  two  at  a  time  with  his  lanky 
eight-year-old  legs,  and  raced  home — three 
rooms  above  a  small  dry  goods  store. 

"Mom —  mom —  you  hear —  it's — ,"  he 
stopped  short. 

She  stood  above  the  ironing  board,  a 
small  rather  plump  woman  with  dusky 
hair,  and  two  worry  lines  at  the  bridge  of 
her  fine  sensitive  nose.  She  was  pale  as 
Jackie,  but  her  eyes  were  startled  and  had 
a  look  of  wild  incoherence  as  she  stared  at  the  window. 

"Mom —  it's  armistice!  armistice!  it's  over,"  he  continued, 
watching  her,  hesitating. 

Then  she  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He 
saw  her  hands  and  chin  trembling  with  emotion.  It  wor- 
ried him.  He  felt  embarrassed  at  the  thought  of  seeing  her 
break  down.  And  quite  before  he  knew  it,  his  eyes  were 
scalding  with  tears,  and  he  was  folded  in  the  warmth  of 
her  comforting  softness  and  capable  arms. 

"Over,"  was  all  she  said.  She  spoke  as  if  trying  desper- 
ately to  realize  the  statement,  to  fully  appreciate  it. 

Then  she  daubed  at  her  eyes  with  her  sleeve,  and  patted 
Jackie's  brown  head.  He  jerked  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
manfully,  to  control  their  emotional  twitching,  and  buried 
his  face  in  the  gingham  apron  front  to  remove  the  signs  of 
his  unexpected  weakness. 

"Mom,"  he  began  huskily  from  the  depths  of  the  apron, 
"you  know —  now —  he'll  be  home  again —  he'll  be  com- 
ing." He  could  not  say  "Dad."  The  sound  of  it  made  him 
feel  troubled  and  upset,  like  the  voices  of  those  still-shriek- 
ing factory  whistles. 


MARCELLA   LINDBERG 


'Sy  Marcella  Lindberg 


She  looked  down  at  him.  Her  lips  smiled  to  reassure  him, 
and  her  eyes  swam  in  pain. 

Mentally  she  saw  the  letter  in  her  top  bureau  drawer, 
the  first  one  her  husband  dictated  instead  of  writing  it  him- 
self.    " — please,  dear,  don't  take  it  hard.     There's  so  much 
worse  happened  to  others — so  much  worse.     Think — both 
legs  or   arms,   cr   all    four,   blown   off — " 
She  had  not  found  courage  to  tell  the  boy. 
He  would  learn  soon  enough. 

"Yes,  Jackie,  he'll  be  home — quite  soon. 
Remember — the  last  letter  said  November 
14th?  He's  on  his  way  now.  In  three 
days — ."  Her  voice  trailed  off.  Then  she 
resumed  briskly,  "And  we  must  have  every- 
thing fine  for  him,  sen —  and  comfort- 
able." 

"He'll  \jz  awful  tired,  won't  he —  after 
all  that  fighting?" 

She  folded  up  the  ironing  board.  "Yes, 
he'll  be  tired,  dear.  But  he  will  have  a  long 
time  to  rest  when  he  comes  back." 

"Gee,  I  forgot!"  exclaimed  Jackie.  And 
he  emptied  his  pockets  of  string,  a  top,  gum 
wrappers,  and  five  pencil  stubs,  besides  miscellaneous  and 
unrecognizable  treasures.  The  object  of  his  search  was  a 
note  from  his  teacher,  whose  smile  alone  calmed  her  fears 
about  the  contents  of  that  note.  He  found  it  and  laid  it 
btfcre  his  mother. 

Her  eyes  searched  his  face  with  a  mother's  penetrating 
gaze. 

"What  is  it,  Jackie — you've  been  behaving,  I  hope?" 
She  opened  the  note  and  read.     A  smile  wavered  gently 
upon  her  lips.    In  spite  of  previous  assurance  Jackie  had  to 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"Wet  is  it?" 

"Remember  the  tall  man  with  the  long  white  hair — the 
one  who  was  at  the  concert,  and  played  the  violin  all  alone?" 
"Oh, — yep,  he  seemed  a  great  guy.     I'd  like  to  know 
him." 

"Say  'yes,'  Jackie,  and  'gentleman,'  net  'guy.'  Your 
teacher  tells  me  this  musician.  Professor  Brillo,  has  heard 
you  play  at  the  school  recital.  He  spoke  to  her  about  it. 
She  has  something  to  tell  me." 

\Turn  lo  Page  Twcnly-fvt'] 
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The  Third 


ROBERT  LePoidevan  gazed  beyond  the  head  of  his  The  lanky  artist  hardly  seemed  to  notice  the  aptness  of 

dinner  guest.    He  stared  with  terrible  apathy  at  his  the  other  man's  phrase.    His  crudely  triangular  face,  seem- 

great  den  clock.     With  the  hopeless  philosophy  of  ingly  all  bone  beneath  the  dark  skin,  was  wrinkled  with 

a  trapped  animal,  he  watched  the  ponderous  swaying  of  the  chronic  worry.    Its  expression  seemed  beaten  into  place.  He 

heavy  brass  pendulum.    Five  after  seven!    Twenty  minutes!  didn't  bother  to  answer  Miller's  statement.  With  the  spread 

He  shivered  solemnly  and  once  more  lowered  his  mind  into  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  brushed  on  the  back  with  the 


his  brooding  thoughts. 

A  week  before,  Robert  Le- 
Poidevan, with  the  austere 
dignity  of  melancholy,  had 
sought  out  his  former  school- 
mate, Mac  Miller,  who  was 
now  an  advertising  director. 
Fat,  forty,  florid,  filled  to  the 
seams  of  his  indifferently 
pressed  tweeds  with  well-be- 
ing and  altruism,  Miller  had 
greeted  his  rare  visitor  some- 
what effusively.  When  he 
spoke,  his  mouth  worked  au- 
tomatically, like  that  of  a 
ventriloquist's  doll.  The 
heavy  red  lips  clipped  back 
and  forth  with  amazing  ra- 
pidity. These,  and  his  baby 
blue  eyes  behind  their  thick, 
round-lensed  spectacles,  were 
the  only  features  that  ex- 
pressed themselves.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  face  was  firm, 
splotchy  red,  hairless,  as  if 


'Miss  Dalton,  you  write  up  a  brief  recommendation  for 
Mr.  LePoidevan." 


faintest   suggestion   of   dark   down,    he   pushed   widening 

crevices  in  the  sleekly  oiled, 
stringy  dark  hair  that  re- 
ceded noticeably  from  his 
high,  worried  white  fore- 
head. A  corner  of  his  mouth 
curled  as  if  about  to  voice 
utter  dejection  and  then 
sank  bitterly.  His  sombre 
eyes  lost  a  little  more  of  their 
lustre  and  stared  at  a  brass 
letter  opener  on  the  desk  be- 
fore him. 

"Gosh,  Bob,"  resumed  the 
advertising  man,  "I  haven't 
seen  you  for  pretty  near  a 
year,  and  you're  still  the 
same  sober  guy.  Lost  your 
job  over  at  The  Clarion — 
huh?" 

LePoidevan  looked  quick- 
ly at  the  speaker's  face.  "I 
had  no  idea  it  was  evident — 
my  dejection,  I  mean — .  Do 
I —  well —  look  a  great  deal 


he  might  be  addicted  to  the  constant  use  of  liquid  hair  re-  as  if  I  had  lost  my  position?     That  is- 

movers.     The  top  of  his  round  head  might  have  received  "Nope,  you  look  as  if  your  last  friend  had  just  kicked 

similar  treatment,  but  one  assumed  that  the  scantiness  of  the  bucket.    He  hasn't,  though.  Bob.    I'll  sure  help  you  if 

his  hair  was  the  result  of  nothing  more  than  the  pranks  of  I  can.    You  just — " 

nature.    There  would  perhaps  have  ensued  the  usual  seige  "I'll  tell  you  what's  wrong,  and  then  you'll  see  why  I 


of  reminiscences,  but  the 
chubby  advertising  man 
sensed  the  hesitation  in  his 
friend's  manner.  He  lean- 
ed forward  in  his  swivel 
chair  soon  after  LePoide- 
van had  folded  his  bony, 
sombrely  suited  length  into 
a  chair. 


came. 

"Yeah,  you  tell  me.  I  was  just  gonna  suggest  that.  You 
just  go  ahead.  Have  a  cigar?  No?  You  never  smoke? 
There  now,  let's  have  it." 

"I  will  make  my  story  brief.     I  did  lose  my  position  on 
The  Clarion." 
"Uh-huh." 

"You  could  hardly  blame  me,  though.    McClean  always 

wanted  everything  done  immediately — no  artist  can  work 

"Go  ahead,    fellah,"   he      that  way.    He  would  come  rushing  into  the  art  department 

reassured,    "I've    got    big     and  hand  me  a  photograph.    Then  he  would  rush  out  again, 

ears."  saying,  'Get  me  two  or  three  angles  on  that  right  away,  Le- 
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Letter 


'By  Leo  Sonderegger 


Poidevan,'  and  I  would  have  to  drop  everything  to  scratch 
out  caricatures.  One  day  I  refused,  and  he  fired  me  on  the 
spot.  That  was  bad  enough.  As  it  was,  I  had  sunk  all  my 
money  in  stocks.  The  bottom  dropped  out;  I  lost  all  I  put 
in."  The  speaker  thrust  out  his  chin  in  grim  satisfaction 
and  sank  back  into  his  seat. 

"Why,  that's  not  so  bad.  Bob — not  so  bad."  Miller  had 
an  intermittent  habit  of  re- 
peating his  speech  solemnly 
and  with  great  weight,  as  if 
his  words  were  of  undeniable 
importance.  "You  lookin' 
for  a  job?" 

"You're  a  real  friend, 
Mac,  but  the  fact  is — " 

"Never  mind  the  flowers. 
Bob.  I  couldn't  use  you  any- 
way; all  filled  up." 

"I  thought  as  much.  That 
is  why  I  didn't  ask  you.  But 
there  is  a  man  in  Clairemont; 
I  thought  you  might — " 

" — write  a  letter,  huh?  I 
think  I  know  the  guy  you 
mean.  G.  B.  Pabst's  name. 
He  runs  a  string  of  house- 
hold and  church  magazines. 

A.  C.  &  H.  M.,  I  think  they 
call  it." 

"Yes,  that  is  the  man.   G. 

B.  Pabst.    From  what  I  have 

seen  of  his  publications,  my  type  of  work  is  of  a  class  similar 
to  that  which  he  has  been  using." 

"Oh,  we  can  fix  that.  Bob.  We  certainly  can."  When 
Miller  said  this,  he  nodded  his  head  seriously  and  pursed 
his  lips  in  and  out.  "You  come  to  lunch  with  me  and  for- 
get you  ever  had  any  troubles.  Here,  where's  my  hat?" 
The  hat,  the  stiffest  and  perkiest  and  blackest  of  derbies, 
was  presently  discovered  on  the  hatrack,  where  Mr.  Miller 
had,  curiously  enough,  hung  it  that  morning.  "You  just 
come  to  lunch  with  me,"  he  resumed,  "and  we'll  celebrate 
your  new  job.  I  don't  know  this  Pabst  personally,  but  he's 
probably  heard  of  me.  Miss  Dalton,  you  write  up  a  brief 
recommendation  for  Mr.  LePoidevan;  you  know,  Mr.  Le- 
Poidevan,  the  artist.  Make  it  good  and  catchy.  Don't 
hesitate  to  say  anything  you  want.  Back  in  an  hour,  so  do 
it  right  away." 

Miss  Dalton  had  patiently  awaited  their  return,  knowing. 


"Now,  don't  stick  around  here,  7nove!    I  have  work  to  do." 


secretly  enough,  that  her  employer  would  punish  her  by  al- 
lowing her  the  afternoon  off.  After  one  or  two  alterations, 
the  recommendation  read,  "The  character  of  Robert  Le- 
Poidevan, the  bearer  of  this  letter,  is  absolutely  O.  K.  He 
has  plenty  of  ability,  and  he  has  done  some  snappy  work  for 
local  publications,  including  my  own.  Please  ring  him  in 
on  anything  you've  got.     Sincerely,  Mac  Miller."     This 

was  duly  sealed  in  a  pale  yel- 
low envelope.  With  unex- 
pected prudence,  LePoidevan 
hardly  pressed  his  thanks 
and  left  soon  after  with  the 
envelope  in  his  breast  pocket. 
Miller  drove  himself  and 
his  secretary  all  afternoon. 
His  friendliness  to  his  rarely 
seen  school  mate  had  set  him 
back  in  his  work.  Under  the 
influence  of  enforced  speed 
— mental  tension — his  physi- 
cal and  mental  nature  chang- 
ed. He  became  efficient, 
brusque;  none  of  his  grin- 
ning well  -  being  remained. 
With  swift,  plump,  immacu- 
late fingers,  he  checked  over 
reams  of  copy;  telephones 
were  held  in  front  of  him 
until  he  took  them  and  si- 
lenced their  protests.  He  dic- 
tated letters,  read  flashes  of 
others  Miss  Dalton  placed  before  him.  He  made  telephone 
calls,  talking  quietly  into  the  transmitter  and  then  fuming 
at  the  office  boy  for  a  glass  of  water  when  the  calls  were 
ended.  He  okeyed  expense  accounts  and  vigorously  dis- 
patched members  of  his  staff  to  take  care  of  those  "grocers 
from  Parkertown."  He 
pushed  buttons  for  connec- 
tions with  the  make-up 
rooms  and  called  for  copy 
boys,  and  chewed  a  cigar, 
bits  of  which  he  hissed  at 
intervals  into  convenient  re- 
ceptacles. 

After  five  o'clock,  when 
Miss  Dalton  and  the  office 
staff  had  gone,  the  busy 
[^Turu  to  Page  Twenty-eight'\ 
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City  Reader 


Do  city  dwellers  really  appreciate 
the  works  of  Frost  or  do  they  read 
his  works  out  of  mere  curiosity? 
The  author  herein  gives  his  opi?iions. 


t; 


GEORGE  R.   PRICE 


^HE  work  of  Robert 
Frost,  fine  as  it  is, 
has  been  slow  in  ris- 
ing to  its  present  popu- 
larity. At  the  present  time 
Frost  is  conceded  by  most 
critics  to  be  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's two  finest  poets.  He 
published  A  Boys  Will  in  1913,  and  North  of  Boston 
in  1914,  and  had  previously  had  some  work  accepted  by 
magazines.  North  of  Boston  brought  Frost  some  recog- 
nition, more  in  England,  however,  than  in  America.  Fiis 
reputation  has  grown  steadily  since  1916.  In  1924  he  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  poetry — ten  years  after  the 
appearance  of  North  of  Boston.  We  may  say,  then,  that 
Frost  began  writing  about  the  beginning  of  the  contempor- 
ary era  of  poetry  (1912)  and  that  recognition  came  about 
twelve  years  later.  As  his  work  has  been  on  a  uniformly  high 
level  of  merit,  we  cannot  well  ascribe  the  slow  growth  in 
favor  to  any  marked  rise  in  skill  or  merit.  Perhaps  another 
reason  may  be  found  for  the  very  gradual  increase  of  in- 
terest in  the  poems  of  Frost. 

He  has  himself  hinted  at  this  reason  in  a  poem  called  On 
the  Necessity  of  Being  Versed  in  Country  Things.  Frost 
is  a  pastoral  poet;  he  writes  of  the  farm  and  the  country- 
side. In  our  age  of  industrialization  and  particularly  of 
steady  urban  growth  the  things  of  the  farm  are  not  so  fa- 
miliar as  they  may  have  been  at  an  earlier  time.  In  addi- 
tion, it  seems  probable  that  literary  recognition  comes  from 
the  class,  somewhat  meager  as  to  numbers,  who  have  the 
leisure  to  read  poetry — particularly  people  of  the  cities.  Lit- 
erary criticism  is,  of  course,  largely  metropolitan.  Although 
it  may  have  been  partly  true  formerly  that  New  York  news- 
paper men  and  literary  critics  were  recruited  from  the  hinter- 
land, the  villages  and  hamlets,  it  is  probable,  even  recalling 
O.  O.  Mclntyre,  that  this  condition  is  no  longer  holding 
true;  at  least  they  come  from  Minneapolis  or  Omaha.  The 
farm  is  distant  from  the  sphere  of  activity  of  an  increasing 
number  of  our  people — especially  is  the  somewhat  old-fash- 
ioned New  England  farm  out  of  our  ken.  The  woodlot, 
the  orchard,  the  stone  wall,  cider  making,  gum  gathering, 
mowing  with  a  scythe,  blueberry  picking — these  are  unfa- 
miliar even  to  the  Midwestern  farmer.    To  any  city-dweller 


zuch  matters  as  new-born  calves  and  colts,  harvesting,  the 
sound  of  the  Hylas,  piling  wood,  and  making  hay  are  mys- 
teries about  which  he  may  or  may  not  feel  a  slight  curiosity. 
Yet  all  these  matters  were  chosen  by  Frost  as  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  his  readers.  Perhaps  the  New  England  scene, 
unfamiliar  as  it  is  to  the  Westerner,  was  more  easy  to  pic- 
ture for  the  metropolitan  Easterner  by  virture  of  its  near- 
ness and  consequent  value  for  recreational  purposes.  Yet 
another  difficulty  might  intervene  in  the  thorough  compre- 
hension of  many  of  Frost's  poems;  that  is,  the  social  prob- 
lem of  rural  New  England  life,  arising  from  its  loneliness. 
Probably  no  inconsiderable  obstacle  is  presented  by  the  col- 
loquial, dialectic  language,  unfamiliar  as  it  is  to  the  urban 
reader. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  one  fairly  typical  poem  of 
Frost's  The  Code.  Social  codes  in  general  furnish  a  stim- 
ulating and  interesting  matter  for  thought  and  constant- 
ly present  the  familiar  essayists  with  invaluable  material. 
It  is  curious  that  different  walks  of  life,  different  professions 
and  trades,  even  such  humble  occupations  as  those  of  the 
woodsman,  the  Midwestern  harvester,  the  sailor,  the  lumber- 
jack, and  the  fisherman  (these  men  might  resent  the  adjec- 
tive "humble")  have  a  rigid  etiquette  which  it  is  dangerous 
to  violate.  If  a  greenhorn,  or  "juniper,"  travels  by  canoe 
with  veteran  woodsmen,  it  were  well  for  him  to  confess 
ignorance  on  all  matters  that  concern  the  camp,  paddhng, 
seating  himself  in  the  canoe,  getting  out  of  it,  washing 
dishes,  and  many  others.  Otherwise,  under  the  strain  of 
hard  work,  an  explosion  will  occur  which  will  mystify  and 
humiliate  him.  Likewise,  the  presence  of  a  man  who  vio- 
lates the  code  of  the  harvest  field  may  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions cause  the  whole  crew  to  "quit"  in  a  body,  without 
explanation  to  the  "boss."  If  a  man  cannot  keep  up  his 
end  of  the  work,  he  throws  an  extra  burden  on  men  whose 
exhausting  routine  is  such  that  they  cannot  bear  it.  If  he 
is  late  in  the  morning  or  loses  his  place  at  the  machine  or 
creates  bad  blood  among  the  crew,  he  violates  etiquette. 

Such  codes  as  these  seem  to  arise  from  two  causes:  the 
heavy  and  exhausting  nature  of  the  work,  which  demands 
an  equal  division  and  a  strict  adherence  to  duty;  and  also 
to  a  pride  in  skill  which  comes  to  the  expert  in  any  type  of 
work,  particularly  dextrous  manual  labor.  The  second 
source  is  at  least  as  powerful  as  the  first.    Ignoring  of  such 
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Robert  Frost 


'By  George  R.  Price 

^^ Frost  is  a  pastoral poet.^'  Per- 
haps, the  author  points  out,  that 
is  why  his  popularity  has  been  so 
slow  in  rising  to  its  present  status. 


jride  in  skill  results  in  violence  even  more  quickly  than 
soldiering"  or  infractions  of  a  mere  division  of  labor. 

In  The  Code,  an  incident  during  the  making  of  hay  re- 
:alls  to  one  of  the  laborers  an  experience  which  he  tells, 
A'ithout  being  urged,  to  the  "town-bred  farmer"  (Frost  him- 
self, we  presume) .  A  certain  farmer  named  Sanders,  who 
was  a  hard-worker  and  a  hard  driver  of  his  men,  had  the 
habit  of  bulldozing  or  "bulling"  them.  However,  the  teller 
of  the  story  was  not  of  the  mettle  to  put  up  with  that  treat- 
ment and  upon  a  certain  occasion  he  reduced  the  bully  to 
confusion.  He  had  driven  up  to  the  bam  with  a  load  of  hay 
Duilt  by  himself  and  was  about  to  unload  it  into  a  storage 
space  on  the  floor,  when  Sanders  arrogantly  shouted  at  him 
to  "Let  her  come!"  This  was  an  insult  to  the  New  Eng- 
land laborer,  for  it  implied  that  he  could  not  unload  and 
fork  off  the  load  of  his  own  building  fast  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  man  on  the  ground — who  was,  naturally,  much 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  cautious  Yankee,  as  his  "dander" 
rose,  asked  the  "spider"  to  repeat,  which  he  did.  The  nar- 
rator of  the  story  then  described  how  he  threw  the  load  off 
in  ten  forkfuls,  apparently  burying  Sanders,  at  whom  he 
shouted,  "That  gets  ye,  damn  ye!"  He  drove  away;  Sand- 
ers, who  had  been  uninjured  save  in  his  dignity,  which  had 
sustained  a  severe  wound,  crawled  out  and  went  to  the 
house;  the  rest  of  the  laborers,  thinking  him  beneath  the 
hay,  searched  a  little,  but  finally  discovered  him  picking 
peas  in  the  garden;  he  could  not  help  working  at  something. 
That  is  the  substance  of  the  story;  the  charm  lies  in  the  tell- 
ing and  in  the  revelation  of  character. 

As  told  by  Frost,  the  story  is  truly  humorous.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  slow-to-anger  Yankee  asking  Sanders  to  say  it 
again:  "Did  you  say,  let  her  come?",  and  of  Sanders  be- 
ing buried: 

"Two  or  three  forkfuls  Td  picked  lightly  round  for 
Like  meditating,  and  then  I  just  dug  in 
And  dumped  the  rackful  on  him  in  ten  lots. 
I  looked  over  the  side  once  in  the  dust 
And  caught  sight  of  him  treading-water-like 
Keeping  his  head  above — ." 

These  are  good,  and  the  second  is  really  rare,  I  think.  "He 
squeaked  like  a  squeezed  rat."    There  are  other  touches  also; 


ROBERT  FROST 


the  laborer  goes  out  to  the 

field  and  "sort  of  waits  to 

be   asked   about   it"   and 

"swobbed  his  neck  more 

than  was  needed"  to  show 

them  "something  must  be 

up."     Those  items  are  as 

revealing  of  character  as 

they  are  humorous.    The  laborer  was  afraid  that  he  might 

have  injured  Sanders,  but  he  was  too  proud,  even  in  his 

anxiety,  to  go  and  see  for  himself;  he  wanted  the  others  to 

look. 

This  farmhand  story-teller  is  well  depicted.  He  is  a  think- 
er— a  sort  of  rural  philosopher.  He  enunciates  a  great  truth, 
the  value  of  which  is  pretty  evident,  and  which  I  had  heard 
stated  elsewhere  as  follows:  "A  man  must  have  a  little  cor- 
ner in  which  he  is  king;  or  else  he  can  not  maintain  enough 
self-respect  to  live."  The  farm  hand  says:  "The  hand  that 
knows  his  business  won't  be  told  to  do  his  work  better  or 
faster" — even  by  his  boss.  "Never  say  a  thing  like  that  to 
a  man,  not  if  he  values  what  he  is."  When  a  man  is  an  ex- 
pert in  one  craft  and  takes  pride  in  it  (as  did  Silas  in  his 
load-building  in  The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man) ,  if  you 
value  your  health,  do  not  belittle  his  work.  That,  I  sup- 
pose, is  "the  code"  referred  to  in  the  title. 

SANDERS  is  himself  well  drawn.  His  ruhng  passion  was 
work;  he  pounded  nails  in  the  barn  all  night  and  kept 
his  hands  awake;  he  pushed  them  and  bullied  them  as  much 
as  he  dared,  until  he  met  the  laborer  who  was  ready  to  go 
more  than  half-way  for  a  contest  with  him.  And  even  after 
his  bitter  humiliation  his  passion  to  be  doing  something  took 
him  out  into  the  garden  to  the  womanish  job  of  picking  peas. 
He  did  not  return  to  the  hayfield;  he  knew  that  he  had  vio- 
lated all  the  sacred  etiquette  of  the  farm. 

As  usual  in  the  poetry  of  Frost,  the  city-bred  man  would 
lose  a  vast  amount  of  this  poem  unless  subtler  points  were 
brought  to  his  notice  and  explained.  The  building  of  a  load 
of  hay  (and  consequent  unloading  of  it)  would  seem  to  him 
a  very  simple  matter,  and  so  the  fact  that  the  load  could  be 
quickly  forked  off  would  not  receive  its  due  importance  in 
the  story.  Even  I,  who  have  had  some  part  in  the  making 
[Turn  to  Page  Thirty-one] 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


SHADOWS  takes  pride  in  pre- 
senting one  of  the  Campus's 
outstanding  men,  Raymond  F.  Fin- 
negan.  He  is  a  senior  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  and  JournaUsm, 
which  school  he  will  represent  as  a 
Prince  at  the  Junior  Senior  Prom. 
Mr.  Finnegan  is  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  possess  that  some- 
thing that  is  so  essential  to  the  jour- 
nalist. This  capacity,  plus  his  ex- 
cellent work  as  a  reporter  and  as 
managing  editor,  won  him  the  posi- 
tion as  Editor-in-Chief  of  The 
Creightonian.  Under  this  man's  able  direction 
The  Creighonian  won  the  distinction  of  having  the 
best  all-around  college  newspaper  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral Press  Association.  The  Creightonian  was  also 
awarded  first  place  for  front  page  make-up.    Mr. 


Finnegan  has  also  served  on  the  staif 
of  The  Blue-Jay,  holding  the  asso- 
ciate editorship  for  two  years.  He  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  Press  Club. 
But  Mr.  Finnegan's  abilities  as  a 
writer  do  not  stop  with  mere  jour- 
nalism. He  has  proven  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  University's  outstand- 
ing creative  writers.  He  won  first 
prize  in  the  short  story  division  of 
Shadows'  1930  writing  contest. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  Mr.  Fin- 
negan is  a  man  who  does  things;  one 
who  lends  his  undivided  application 
to  whatever  work  there  happens  to  be  on  hand.  A 
good  student,  this  man  is  a  member  of  the  students' 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Admission  to  this  body  is 
only  gained  by  the  outstanding  student.  Shadows 
predicts  success  for  him  in  the  journalistic  world. 


Photo  by  Matsuo 


THE  president  of  the  senior 
class  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Clarence  J.  Wittier, 
is  a  man  marked  for  his  ability  as  a 
leader  and  an  organizer.  His  schol- 
astic attainments  have  been  of  the 
highest  quality.  Throughout  his 
career  at  Creighton,  Mr.  Wittier 
has  devoted  his  time  and  energy  to 
the  interests  of  the  various  clubs, 
fraternities,  and  organizations  to 
which  he  belongs.  In  recognition  of 
his  services  to  the  University,  he  has 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  two 
Princes  representing  the  Arts  College  in  this  year's 
Junior  Senior  Prom.  He  has  been  a  participant  in 
a  wide  range  of  activities. 

During  the  last  year  Mr.  Wittier  has  served  as 
president  of  the  German  Club,  and  in  that  position 
has  done  much  to  acquaint  the  students  of  that 
language  with  the  various  Germanic  cultural  move- 
ments in  Omaha.  Mr.  Wittier  has  been  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  recent  series  of  German  plays  that 
have  been  broadcast  over  the  radio.  He  has  also 
taken  roles  in  the  English  radio  plays.  Mr.  Wittier 


is  a  charter  member  of  the  Mathe- 
matics Club,  which  was  founded 
during  his  freshman  year  at  this 
school. 

Manifesting  a  keen  interest  in  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  student  body, 
Mr.  Wittier  has  been  particularly 
active  in  the  promotion  of  the  Mis- 
sion Crusade  and  of  the  far-reach- 
ing activities  of  the  Students'  Spirit- 
ual  Council.      In   the   summer  of 
1930,  this  man  was  Creighton  Uni- 
versity's representative  at  the  nation- 
al convention  of  the  American  Stu- 
dents'   Spiritual    Council    held    in    Chicago.     Mr. 
Wittier,  as  class  president,  is  one  of  the  student 
promoters  of  the  Agnew  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  Wittier  is  at  present  Captain  of  Company 
B  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  He  is  a 
junior  member  of  the  Omaha  Reserve  Officers'  Asso- 
ciation. This  man  holds  membership  in  Alpha  Phi 
Delta,  Chi  Delta  Chi,  and  Alpha  Chi  Kappa  fra- 
ternities. He  is  secretary-treasurer  of  Chi  Delta 
Chi.  Shadows  congratulates  this  loyal  son  of 
Creighton. 


Photo  by  Matsuo 
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nn  and  From  a  hillside  in  County  Wicklow,  Ire- 

tint  'Patrick  land,  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Dublin, 
one  can  look  down  into  the  Valley  of 
lendalough,  with  the  Wicklow  mountains,  enpurpled,  be- 
md.  In  the  valley  are  two  large  stone  arches  which  mark 
e  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  the  famous  Seven  Churches 

Glendalough.  Farther  away,  beyond  an  open  space  and 
tall  white  cross,  stand  the  roofless  and  ivy-entwined  walls 

the  old  churches.     Here  it  was,  in  the  year  500  A.  D., 

.  Kevin,  a  Prince  of  the  Royal  House  of  Leinster,  took  up 
Is  hermit's  retreat,  later  laying  the  foundations  of  a  re- 
!;ious  settlement  which  soon  became  a  world-famous  Uni- 
'rsity.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  picturesque  old  ruins 
'lich  enrich  the  "Isle  in  the  Western  sea." 

After  Ireland's  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  whole 
iand  became  dotted  with  monasteries,  churches  and  schools, 
'le  best  land  was  transferred  to  the  Church.  The  Monas- 
(7  of  Bangor,  alone,  had  three  thousand  monks  besides  a 
jeat  number  of  students,  and  the  overflow  went  forth,  pil- 
iims  and  strangers,  to  leaven  the  tribes  of  the  earth. 

Saint  Patrick's  conversion  of  the  Irish  is  unique  in  the 
htory  of  the  Church.  They  accepted  his  doctrine  wholly 
i  d  irrevocably.  All  they  needed  to  be  told  was  that  a  King 
Id  laid  down  His  life  for  them.  Such  a  Friend  they  would 
It  question;  such  a  Leader  they  would  not  hesitate  to  fol- 
Iv,  and  when  the  Apostle  drew  in  his  net,  he  laid  a  whole 

tion  at  the  Feet  of  Christ.     Consequently,  no  false  phil- 

>phy  has  ever  led  them  astray;  no  heresy  taken  root. 

Throughout  her  Golden  Age,  surrounded  by  the  same 

curies  which  enervated  and  corrupted  Rome,  Ireland  walk- 
'in  the  spirit"— down  through  the  years  of  persecution, 

nine  and  sword,  she  did  not  swerve  in  her  allegiance— 


'Even  in  thy  tattered  garments,  hunger-whitened,  winter-chdled. 
Did  thy  faltering  feet  go  forward  as  thy  craving  spirit  willed. 
And  whatever  cave  or  cabin  hid  thy  Euchanstic  God, 
There  thou  wert,  and  in  thy  footsteps  have  thy  changeless  chil- 
dren trod." 

This  year,  1932,  marks  the  fifteenth  centennial  of  Saint 
trick's  coming  to  Ireland.  In  the  city  of  Dublin,  this 
tie  year,  the  International  Eucharistic  Congress  will  be 
d.  On  June  the  23rd,  when  of  old  the  ancient  Druid 
ests  lit  the  Sacred  Fires  of  Beltaine,  the  heart  of  Chris- 
ized  Ireland  will  be  inflamed  anew  with  the  fire  of  His 
charistic  Heart,  which  Christ  came  to  earth  to  kindle, 
ce  again  she  will  pledge  her  fealty  until  the  dawn— that 
vn  that  shall  end  in  day. 

For  grandeur,  nations,  kingdoms  have  their  day, 
But  faith  like  thine,  will  never  pass  away." 


To  the  Shadows  is  a  literary  magazine,  and  in  con- 

'^luejays  !  formance  with  character  she  has  in  the  past 
confined  her  editorial  comment  to  the  fields 
of  study  and  of  letters.  But  fine  accomplishment — no  mat- 
ter in  what  field  it  may  be  found — evokes  universal  appre- 
ciation. Shadows  feels  it  a  privilege  to  make  some  record 
here  of  a  splendid  achievement,  and  holds  it  a  pleasure  to 
join  her  voice  with  voices  innumerable  in  congratulation  of 
Creighton's  basketball  team.  The  season  just  completed 
was  an  extraordinary  one.  It  will  be  long  remembered.  To 
a  school  and  public  innured  to  great  teams  and  successful 
seasons — it  was  a  sensation! 

The  schedule  itself  was  a  stimulation  to  Creighton's  sup- 
porters the  region  over.  It  was  a  crescendo,  uniformly  im- 
pressive but  mounting  gloriously  to  a  final  climax.  The 
Eastern  trip  began  under  the  highest  tension.  The  eyes  of 
campus,  city  and  state  were  focussed  upon  our  basketeers 
as  they  departed,  to  amplify  an  already  brilliant  record. 
And  the  Eastern  performance  of  the  team  was  admirable. 
The  return  to  Omaha  was  marked  by  an  unprecented^ 
rousing  welcome.  Student  body,  faculty,  hundreds  of  ap- 
preciative rooters,  headed  by  Mayor  Metcalfe  of  Omaha, 
met  them  at  the  train.  The  largest  and  loudest  rally  that 
the  Creighton  campus  has  ever  witnessed,  enlivened  the 
afternoon  of  their  arrival. 

But  their  work  was  not  yet  done.  Marquette,  Grinnell^ 
and  then  Nebraska  were  yet  to  be  reckoned  with.  They 
were  ably  handled.  Grinnell  and  Marquette  went  dowR 
helplessly  before  the  fierce  Bluejay  attack.  Next,  in  the 
spectacles  of  spectacles — Nebraska.  The  first  game,  playei 
in  Omaha,  was  the  high-spot  in  the  public  interest  of  the 
year.  Creighton  left  the  Lincolnites  swamped,  47  to  19.  la 
the  second  game,  the  Bluejays,  playing  against  odds  alike 
unusual  and  bewildering,  swept  away  a  six-point  Nebraska, 
lead  in  the  last  four  minutes  to  finish  the  season  with  a  de- 
cisive victory! 

Merit  must  have  its  reward.  And  Creighton  intends  that 
our  basketball  team  shall  have  theirs.  Next  year  the  Creigh- 
ton athletic  department  plans  a  Christmas  week  tour  of  the 
Pacific  coast  to  include  two  games  with  California  U.,  two 
with  Southern  California,  and  contests,  if  possible,  witlt 
St.  Mary's  and  Santa  Clara. 

Shadows  rejoices  to  make  this  announcement.  Our  only 
regret  is  that  some  of  the  men  who  contributed  to  the  fine 
work  of  this  year  will  not  be  able  to  share  in  the  fruits  of 
victory.  But  it  could  have  scarcely  augmented  the  reward 
they  already  have.  To  have  finished  their  work  in  a  season 
of  success  is  a  satisfaction  beyond  enlargement.  And  they 
know  that  the  Bluejays  will  carry  on! 
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Mounting  Taxes 


? 


'Bj  Stanfield  Johnson 

ONE  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  ago,  thirteen  colonies 
of  England  on  this  continent,  incited  by  the  oppres- 
sive taxes  imposed  by  George  III,  embarked  them- 
selves on  a  great  revolution  which  definitely  established  the 
principle  that  the  American  people  should  not  and  would 
not  be  taxed  without  proper  representa- 
tion. Today  it  may  be  of  some  interest 
and  of  some  value  to  consider  how  well  the 
people  of  this  country  have  preserved  and 
maintained  a  system  of  taxation  by  repre- 
sentation for  which  their  forefathers  will- 
ingly laid  down  their  lives.  '^  J9^ 

Even  a  casual  survey  will  reveal  that  the 
American  people  are  today  staggering  un- 
der an  oppressive  burden  of  local,  states 
and  Federal  taxes. 

Turn  to  our  Federal  Government.  We 
were,  in  1910,  a  country  of  90,000,000  peo- 
ple with  a  budget  of  less  than  ^100,000,000 
and  a  national  wealth  of  approximately 
^186,000,000,000;  in  1930  we  were  a  coun- 
try of  120,000,000  people  with  a  budget  stanfield 
running  around  ^4,000,000,000,  and  a  national  wealth  of 
^361,800,000,000.  These  figures  show  that  in  twenty  years 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  have  increased 
almost  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  national  wealth  and  al- 
most fourteen  times  as  fast  as  our  population.  Our  state 
governments,  struck  with  the  same  spirit,  have  managed  in 
the  same  period  to  increase  their  yearly  expenditures  from 
some  ^360,000,000  to  an  impressive  total  in  1928  of  ap- 
proximately two  billion  dollars.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  the 
race,  our  local  governments  have  found  means  of  expend- 
ing around  seven  billion  dollars  of  the  peoples'  money  in 
1930,  whereas  a  billion  and  a  half  sufficed  in  1910.  In 
Omaha,  although  ability  of  people  to  pay  taxes  has  been  re- 
duced 25  to  35  per  cent,  city  taxes  collected  in  1931  were 
30  per  cent  greater  than  in  1922. 

Under  this  back-breaking  toll  of  taxation,  our  govern- 
mental machinery — state,  local  and  Federal — has  been  ex- 
panded to  a  point  where  it  costs  us  ^14,000,000,000  a  year. 
Thus  of  the  ^70,000,000,000  earned  by  all  the  men,  women 
and  children  of  this  country  last  year  one  dollar  out  of  five, 
or  one  day's  wages  out  of  each  week,  goes  to  satisfy  this 
Gargantuan  demand.     Alarming,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that 


'The  burden  of  taxes  is  a  problem 
which  concerns  all  of  us.  Relief  will 
come  only  as  the  action  in  which  we 
should  all  take  part. 


JOHNSON 


this  is  an  increasing  demand,  that  the  tide  of  our  taxes  ii 
steadily  mounting. 

And  why  this  amazing  increase?  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  the  result  of  an  unthinking  demand  for  increased  govern 
mental  activities,  and  a  public  crust  of  indifference  towarc 
governmental  expenditures  and  expansior 
which  has  encouraged  this  disregard  fot 
economy  and  fiscal  stability  in  the  opera 
ticn  of  cur  government. 

The  increase  of  government  activitie; 
and  of  government  employees  is  almost  un 
believeable  under  a  democratic  politica 
structure.  Governmental  employees  havi 
multiplied  with  startling  rapidity.  Toda\ 
approximately  one  worker  out  of  ten  is  em 
picyed  by  the  government.  Of  these  gov 
trnment  workers,  there  are  250,000  tax  col 
lectors  alone.  Thus,  the  one  tax  dollar  ou 
of  each  five  earned  is  partially  consume 
in  providing  for  government  employee 
and  their  dependents  estimated  to  be  be 
tween  eighteen  and  twenty  million  people 
And  this  number  increases  each  year. 

In  the  federal  government,  this  increase  has  been  absorb 
ed  in  new  government  business  ventures,  development  of  ir 
dividual  servicing,  and  a  chaotic  growth  of  boards  and  cotr 
missions.  To  quote  Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of  Nation's  Bu 
iness: 

"In  more  than  250  undertakings  the  federal  governmei 
alone  is  competing  with  its  own  citizens,  citizens  who  pn 
vide  the  wherewithal  for  such  competition.  From  bankin; 
insurance,  oil,  coal,  lumber,  agriculture,  transportatioi 
manufacturing,  such  as — to  begin  the  alphabet — the  pre 
duction  and  sale  of  agricultural  products,  aircraft,  anchor 
awnings,  auto  license  tags,  books  and  brushes,  and  o 
through  to  x-y-z  including  the  operation  of  hotels  and  laui 
dries  and  printing  plants  and  warehousing." 

Another  expensive  innovation  in  government  has  been  ti 
growth  of  individual  servicing.  After  due  reflection,  tf 
government  thoughtfully  informs  us  through  a  veritab 
deluge  of  bulletins  and  pamphlets  how  to  brush  our  teet 
polish  our  shoes,  construct  pine  needle  basketry,  to  sleei 
and  how  to  design  trousers  for  two-year-olds.  The  farm' 
[Turn  to  Page  Thirty-one'} 


Someplace  of  My  Dreams 

Where  flowers  and  trees  are  blooming, 
Is  the  land  of  all  my  dreams  .   .  . 
There  birds  are  singing 
And  swiftly  winging 

Across  a  sapphire  sky — 
And  hushed  rushing  streams 
Flow  softly  through 
Fields  of  dew 

Where  flowers  live  and  die. 

Away  up  above  the  fleeting  clouds. 
Is  a  place  where  heaven  s  night   .   .   . 
Though  the  night  is  long 
On  wings  of  song 

The  hours  speed  away — 
And  to  that  dreamy  land  oj  sky, 
My  heart,  tho'  roaming. 
Is  forever  homing, 

There  it  longs  to  stay. 

In  the  darkened  valleys  of  my  heart. 
Live  peoples  strange  and  fair   .   .   . 
Each  an  ideal 
My  hopes  they  reveal, 

Each  is  a  hidden  dream — 
There  is  no  worry  and  no  care. 
No  pain  and  sorrows. 
No  poet's  tomorrows. 

In  that  someplace  of  my  dreams. 

ROSE  CANGELOSI 

« 

To  You 

Like  voices  singing  in  the  dusk 
Across  a  lake  of  early  stars. 

As  painful-sweet  as  lilac  musk 
Scenting  garden  pools  in  moonlight, 

Mist-hung  as  streets  at  night 
Beneath  a  soft-flung  April  rain, 

These  are  the  things — 
Do  you  but  stay  by  me — 
That  fears  and  pain  become 
When  all  this  world 
Looks  dim  through  tears. 

Dear  God!— What  will  there  be, 
When  you  are  gone — to  help  me 
Bear  the  years — the  years! 

MARCELLA  CLAIRE  LINDBERG 


Flight 

Nary  a  whisper  was  heard 

In  the  trees; 

'Twas  perfectly  calm. 

Even  the  breeze 

Had  ceased  its  playful 

Maneouvers. 

Unaccompanied  was  I  on 

My  sudden  flight 

From  the  bizarre  crowd 

Into  a  night 

Whose  blackness  descended  soothingly, 

Gone  was  that  feeling 

Of  a  stifled  sold, 

For  there  in  the  darkness 

I  found  my  goal  .... 

MARIANNE    JOSTEN 


Dreams 

It  was  a  pleasant  autumn  day. 

And  we,  my  friend  and  I, 
Set  out  to  climb  the  longest  hill 

That  seemed  to  meet  the  sky. 

We  sat  to  rest  upon  the  top: 

The  suns  last  setting  ray 
Shone  over  us  and  with  it  took 

Our  griefs  of  yesterday. 

There  in  the  hush  of  eventide 

We  mused,  and  talked,  and  dreamed. 
And  in  a  light  fantastic  way 

A  thousand  things  we  schemed. 

We  drifted  to  a  far-off  land, 

Which  only  dreamers  see; 
The  river  far  below  us 

Was  a  silver  mystery. 

Hour  passed  away,  the  twilight  came. 
And  all  the  world  stood  still; 

Yet  there  we  sat  and  dreamed  away 
The  autumn  s  evening  chill. 

I  wouldn't  trade  my  dreams  for  gold: 
They're  richer  far  than  jewels. 

For  wealth  is  made  for  worldly  men, 
But  dreams  are  made  for  fools. 

MONICA  o'kEEFE 
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GRAND  HOTEL 

'-By  Vicki  Baiim 

Grand  Hotel  is  a  novel  of  German  origin.  It  is  one  of 
those  few  books  that  have  been  translated  successively  into 
English.  The  author  has,  by  her  earlier  works,  proven  her- 
self a  worthy  novelist.  This  novel  differs  from  her  former 
novels  in  that  it  has  changed  with  changing  Germany. 

The  title  of  the  book,  Grand  Hotel,  clearly  indicates  the 
background  of  the  story  and  it  is  the  setting  in  which  the 
tale  unravels.  To  the  reader  it  seems  as  though  he  is  allowed 
to  view  the  hotel  from  across  the  street  while  the  author  re- 
moves its  walls  and  allows  him  to  peek  into  the  hotel  life  of 
the  inmates,  and  the  secrets  of  the  guests.  This  cross-sec- 
tional view  gives  the  reader  an  experience  that  may  be  had 
only  by  actually  living  for  a  span  of  time  in  a  large  hotel. 
It  reveals  the  coming  together  of  strange  peoples  and  their 
respective  peculiarities. 

The  story  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  characters,  the 
author  depicting  each  character  from  every  possible  angle 
and  revealing  many  things  about  each  that  are  not  observed 
by  the  average  person  in  everyday  life.  There  appears  to  be 
no  leading  character  because  the  affairs  of  three  men  are  so 
intermingled  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  other  two  per- 
sonages to  designate  one  as  being  outstanding.  So  it  is  with 
the  two  feminine  characters.  As  a  result  of  this  characteri- 
zation the  plot  is  hard  to  follow  and  the  story  is  finished 
before  any  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  main 
line  of  action. 

The  underlying  philosophy  in  the  book  tends  toward  the 
new-morality  and  materialism.  The  present  is  all  that  is 
thought  of  and  even  the  man  near  death  does  not  think  of 
the  future  life.  Materialism  is  predominate  in  that  the  char- 
acters think  only  of  money  and  of  things  for  their  bodies. 
Life  appears  to  be  a  mere  panorama  similar  to  people  pass- 
ing through  a  revolving  door.  As  the  author  says,  "And 
so  it  goes  on.  In — out,  in — out,  in — out.  The  revolving 
door  turns  and  turns — and  swings — and  swings — " 

L.  J.  K. 


*    *    * 


JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS,  EDITOR  AND 
ESSAYIST 

''By  Julia  Collier  Harris 

Many  who  remember  Harris  as  only  "Uncle  Remus"  will 
be  surprised  to  know  that  he  is  the  author  of  more  than  forty 
volumes  which  rank  him  as  a  novelist,  a  social  critic,  a  humor- 
ist, and  a  genial  essayist  who  could  be  relied  upon  for  sane 
and  wholesome  commentary  upon  the  business  of  life. 

Julie  C.  Harris,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Joel  C.  Harris, 
has  collected  a  nicely  chosen  assortment  of  his  miscellaneous 


writings  over  a  period  of  years,  from  the  time  when  as 
"cornfield  journalist"  he  worked  on  a  Southern  count 
newspaper  to  the  year  of  his  death  when  he  was  editii 
Uncle  Remus' s  Magazine. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  so  wi 
succeeds  in  depicting  a  great  personality.  The  author  shoi 
us  that  Harris  was  a  man  of  uncompromising  sincerity.  \ 
was  a  born  countryman,  all  his  life  a  lover  and  close  observ 
of  nature,  fields,  animals,  and  birds.  Even  in  the  writin 
of  literary  naturalists  there  is  little  to  surpass  his  descri 
tion  of  the  mocking-bird's  music  or  the  clomning  of  the  ja; 

He  liked  to  call  himself  a  farmer  and  from  his  Snap  Be<j 
farm  he  wrote  many  wise  papers  which  will  profit  manv 
read  what  this  extraordinary  farmer  has  to  say  about  t| 
spiritual  wholesomeness  of  sorrow,  the  content  that  is  pc 
sible  amid  hardships,  the  difference  between  houses  ai 
homes  and  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Joel  C.  Harris  died  a  Catholic,  as  his  daughter-in-la 

says,  "having  at  the  end  of  his  life  and  in  full  possession 

his  intelligence  been  received  into  the  Church,  a  few  wee 

before  his  noble  life  came  to  a  close."    All  his  work  is  fill' 

with  a  remarkable  spirit  of  reverence  which  is  one  of  t 

proofs  that  this  wise,  kind,  humble  man  was  a  Catholic 

nature. 

*     *     * 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY,  THE  MUSE'S 
HANNIBAL 

'By  Arthur  H.  Nether  cot 

Arthur  H.  Nethercot's  Abraham  Cowley,  the  MtiSi 
Hannibal,  emerges  from  the  writings  of  the  present  vog 
or  biography  as  a  work  of  real  distinction  and  scholarshi 

Mr.  Cowley  has  been  the  subject  of  many  humoro 
previous  works,  but,  according  to  the  author,  "this  is  t 
first  attempt  to  study  and  evaluate  Abraham  Cowley  in  ; 
his  aspects  as  poet,  playwright,  royalist  and  spy,  physici. 
educational  theorist,  early  member  of  the  Royal  society  ai 
friend  of  Sir  John  Evelyn,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ai 
the  Earl  of  St.  Albans." 

So  many-sided  a  man  as  Cowley  could  not  help  but  be  . 
interesting  figure.  But  his  many-sidedness  seems  to  give  o 
the  impression  of  indecision  of  character,  as  though  he  cou 
not  quite  make  up  his  mind  which  of  his  sides  he  wanted 
be  known  by.  Also,  the  troubled  times  in  which  he  livi 
and  his  close  association  with  their  political  disorders  tena 
to  increase  his  inclination  to  change,  with  the  result  that 
outlived  not  only  his  early  fame,  but  the  promise  of  1 
genius  and  his  own  ambition  to  be  "the  Muse's  Hannibal 

The  final  chapters  appraises  Cowley  as  a  metaphysic 
poet.    But  what  Mr.  Nethercot  does  not  do,  however,  is 
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1  out  that  the  metaphysical  school  kept  alive  in  English 

lire  the  mystical  strain  that  was  its  Catholic  birthright. 

he  author's  opinion  that  once  more  in  our  own  time 

sical  poetry  "seems  almost  to  be  coming  into  fash- 

.|  In  the  poetry  of  Cowley  and  his  group  the  metaphysi- 

"ain  was  a  survival.    In  that  of  the  moderns  it  is  a  part 

:  reaching  back  to  ancient  things  that  is  manifesting 

: ,  today  in  every  field. 


The  SMusic  of  a  '^rook 

The  music  of  a  brook 
Is  sweet  and  softly  played. 
From  every  bend  and  nook 
It  slowly  glides — to  fade 
Again  as  it  then  took 
Its  path  beneath  the  shade. 
The  music  of  a  brook 
Is  sweet  and  softly  played. 

It  winds  about  to  look. 
And  seek  for  tunes  not  made, 
And  rhymes  not  found  in  book; 
A  babbling  serenade. 

The  music  of  a  brook 
Is  sweet  and  softly  played. 


EMMET  J.  NEENAN 


Old  Grey  %oofs 

Old  grey  roofs  have  a  cover  fair 
Like  the  silver  sheen  of  an  angel's  hair, — 
Their  drab,  dark  look  has  given  way 
To  a  magic  marvel  for  just  a  day. 

Old  grey  roofs  look  clean  and  new 
And  gleam  with  purity's  holy  hue, 
As  if  a  Hand  with  care  has  tried 
The  ravages  of  time  to  hide. 

Old  grey  roofs  now  bare  and  old 
Tell  of  years  of  blasting  cold, 
Fill  my  heart  with  age-old  pain.  — 
Yet,  old  grey  roofs  are  not  in  vain. 

ROSE   CANGELOSI 


PAPER  BOY 
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maple  tree  fifty  yards  from  the  railroad  tracks, 
•ddy  put  it  here,"  Sally  explained.     "He  likes  to  sit 
id  read,  evenings.    When  he  gets  home  early,  that  is. 
er  evenings,  I  mean.    He  likes  to  watch  the  trains  go 


Don't 


you: 


s.  .  .  .  When  will  he  be  home?" 

'tty  soon,  I  think.    He  ought  to  be  here  pretty  soon. 

m  in  an  awful  hurry? 

ell, — not  exactly." 


,?" 


Th 


?" 


en  can  t  you  wait 
"Well,  I  guess  so." 

So  they  watched  the  great  red  moon  peep  over  the  box 
cars,  and  transform  them  into  sharply-etched,  dark  hulks. 
At  intervals  a  switch  engine  would  puff  along,  its  glowing 
firebox  casting  a  red  gleam  on  the  shiny  rails.  Then  it 
would  crash  into  a  box  car.  Black  shadows  of  men  walking 
on  cars  silhouetted  against  the  moon  as  the  orb  climbed 
higher,  and  turned  golden,  and  then  silver. 

And  all  the  while,  fifteen-year-old  Joe  and  fifteen-year- 
old  Sally  sat  on  the  hard  wooden  bench  and  talked  as  fif- 
teen-year-old lad  and  maid  would  do. 

Sally  learned  that  Joe  had  ninety-three  evening  subscrib- 
ers and  eleven  more  on  Sunday.  If  that  family  upstairs  at 
911  would  subscribe  (and  the  lady  said  she  might),  he'd 
have  ninety-four  evening  papers  to  carry.  Joe's  bicycle 
wasn't  new,  but  it  worked  all  right.  He  had  to  get  one  for 
this  route  because  it  was  so  scattered.  Yes,  he  had  a  dif- 
erent  route  before,  but  it  was  smaller  than  this  one.  It  had 
only  about  seventy-five  papers.  And  he  liked  this  one  fine, 
so  far — but  of  course  he  couldn't  tell  very  well  yet,  since 
this  was  just  his  second  week  on  it. 

Joe  learned  that  Sally's  daddy  wasn't  just  an  ordinary 
junk  man.  Oh,  no! — he  was  really  a  salvage  man.  That 
was  different.  Sometimes  he  had  big  jobs,  like  the  one  to- 
day. Living  by  the  tracks  made  it  easier  to  haul  away  car- 
loads of  scrap  iron  and  things  when  he  had  enough  collect- 
ed, you  see.  Of  course,  Sally's  mother  hadn't  liked  living 
here  so  very  well.  .  .  .  And  Sally  sometimes  grew  lonesome, 
too. 

They  became  silent.  Sally  locked  at  Joe.  He  slowly 
reached  out  his  hand,  until  it  touched  hers.  She  moved 
nearer.  He  put  his  arm  around  her.  She  leaned  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder. 

An  engine  struggled  by,  pulling  a  long,  heavy  train. 
Black  clouds  of  smoke  puffed  from  the  stack.  The  smiling 
moon  discreetly  hid  his  face  behind  them. 

Joe  bent  over,  and  Sally  felt  his  cheek  against  hers.  She 
turned  her  face  toward  his.  Joe  sought  to  press  a  kiss  upon 
her  lips.  They  seemed  elusive.  Finally  he  found  them — • 
soft,  moist,  willing.  He  lingered.  Then  a  second  time. 
And  a  third. 

The  caboose  rattled  past  and  the  smoke  disappeared.  The 
moon  beamed  down  on  them  again. 

A  bright  white  light  and  the  chug  of  an  automobile  com- 
ing down  the  bumpy  road  startled  the  pair  from  their  po- 
sition. 

"It's  Daddy,"  whispered  Sally. 

They  fled  to  the  house,  thirty  feet  away.  The  truck  was 
on  the  far  side.  Its  motor  stopped  and  its  lights  went  out 
as  Sally  softly  opened  the  kitchen  door. 

Then  Joe  remembered  something.  "Sally,"  he  whispered, 
"my  bike's  over  there — on  the  other  side — where  your 
dad  is." 

"Oh! — then  let's  go  around  there." 

Mr.  Breckman  was  just  getting  out  of  the  ancient  Ford 
truck.     Sally  released  her  grip  on  Joe's  hand. 

"Hello,  Daddy,"  she  said,  with  studied  composure. 
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"H'lo,  Sal.    Oh— get  company?" 
"Daddy,  this  is  Joe,  the  new  paper  boy." 
Mr.  Breckman  extended  his  large  hand.     He  grasped 
Joe's. 

"Well,  glad  to  know  you,  Joe.     Out  kind  o'  late,  ain't 


you: 


"How  d'y'  do,  Mr.  Breckman.     Well,  y'  see— I— I—" 
"Joe  stayed  with  me  until  you'd  get  home.  Daddy." 
"Yes,  sir." 
"That's  fine,  Joe.  .  .  .  Sal,  how  about  some  coffee  for 


me.' 


"Well,  I  gotta  be  goin',"  said  Joe! 

Not  until  he  nearly  reached  home  did  Joe  remember  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  collect  the  twenty  cents  from  Mr.  Breck- 
man. He  had  even  left  his  collection  cards  and  punch  on 
the  hard  wooden  bench  under  the  half-grown  maple  tree. 

It  was  rather  dumb  (he  thought)  to  do  that.  Why  hadn't 
he  remembered  it?  He  could  have  said,  "I  came  to  collect 
for  the  Chronicle,  Mr.  Breckman."  Or  something  like  that. 
Sally  must  have  thought  of  it.  She  didn't  say  anything; 
she  expected  him  to  do  that.  She  must  think  he  was  aw- 
fully dumb.  Especially  after  the  way  he  bungled  that  first 
kiss,  too.  (He  blushed.)  Why,  she'd  think  he'd  never 
kissed  a  girl  before.  Of  course,  he  hadn't  but  then  .  .  . 
And  those  kisses  were  such  a  delight.  But  maybe  he 
shouldn't  have  been  so  bold.  He  really  didn't  know  her  so 
very  well  ...  so  very  long,  that  is.  This  was  only  his  sec- 
ond week  on  the  route.  Last  Saturday  she  had  paid  in  the 
morning.  .  .  .  No,  he  shouldn't  have  been  so  bold.  He 
shouldn't  have  taken  advantage  of  her.  She  was  home 
alone.  Her  father  wasn't  there.  And  he  had  kissed  her. 
.  .  .  He  ought  to  apologize.  What  did  her  father  think? 
Would  she  tell  him?  The  way  her  father  had  said,  "That's 
fine,"  didn't  sound  so  very  .  .  .  well,  so  very  .  .  .  Yes,  he 
ought  to  apologize  to  her.  Not  tomorrow,  of  course.  To- 
morrow was  Sunday,  and  he  delivered  the  paper  at  four  in 
the  morning.  But  some  day  during  the  week — Monday — 
or  Tuesday — or  Wednesday.  Or  maybe  when  he  went  to 
collect  next  Saturday.  Well,  the  first  time  he'd  sec  her 
outside,  he'd  apologize. 

Joe  found  his  punch  and  collection  cards  on  the  hard 
wooden  bench  very  early  Sunday  morning,  when  Sally  was 
fast  asleep. 

Monday  Sally  wasn't  outside  when  he  threw  the  paper. 
He  was  relieved.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  he 
didn't  encounter  her. 

Friday,  when  he  started  down  that  bumpy  little  road,  he 
saw  her  beside  the  house.  She  was  facing  the  other  way. 
He  violently  braked  the  wheel.  The  tire  skidded  and  slipped 
into  a  rut.  The  bicycle  toppled.  Joe  toppled  with  the  bi- 
cycle. The  bag  of  newspapers  toppled  with  Joe,  and  spilled 
out  into  the  dust. 

Joe  glanced  quickly  toward  Sally  but  she  hadn't  seen 
him.  He  scrambled  up,  jammed  the  papers  back  into  the 
bag,  and  pedalled  rapidly  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  Sat- 
urday morning  would  be  time  enough  to  apologize. 

He  finished  his  route,  and  then  delivered  the  Breckman 
paper.    Sally  was  not  in  sight. 


Joe  told  himself  that  this  Saturday  morning  was  just  at 
other  Saturday  morning.  But  he  short-changed  Mrs.  K( 
malberski;  and  he  told  Mrs.  Jenoven  that  she  owed  for  tw 
weeks  when  she  owed  for  only  one;  and  he  tried  to  coUec 
the  Evening  and  Sunday  price  from  Mrs.  Westrob,  a  Sur 
day  Only  subscriber;  and  he  punched  the  wrong  date  o 
Mrs.  Sandervan's  card — he'd  hear  about  that  next  week. 

Joe  knew  exactly  what  he'd  say  to  Sally — or  nearly  wha 
"Miss  Breckman,"  he'd  tell  her,  "I  am  very  sorry" — o: 
better — "certainly  very  sorry  that  I  acted  like  I  did  last  Sa 
urday  night.  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  and  I  promise  that 
shall  not  do  that  again.  I  hope.  Miss  Breckman,  that  .  .  . 
Well,  what  did  he  hope?  That  she'd  overlook  it?  He' 
think  of  that  when  he  got  that  far. 

He  collected  all  the  rest  of  his  route.  Then  he  traverse 
several  times  the  block  between  Powell  and  Western  c 
Forty-fifth  Street.  Finally  he  boldly — but  slowly — bumpe 
down  the  dusty  little  road  to  the  shabby  little  house  besic 
the  railroad  tracks. 

Carefully  he  rested  his  bicycle  against  the  side  of  tt 
house.  Then  he  rubbed  the  toes  of  his  shoes  on  the  bac 
of  his  pants-legs  in  a  vain  attempt  to  develop  a  shine,  h 
adjusted  his  shirt-sleeve  so  the  hole  in  the  elbow  wouldn 
be  quite  so  visible.  In  his  mind  he  rehearsed  his  apologet 
speech.    "Miss  Breckman — " 

He  grasped  his  punch  and  cards  tightly,  and,  sudden 
courageous,  strode  to  the  door.    He  knocked. 

Sally — with  her  sparkling  brown  eyes,  fluffy  brown  curl 
luscious  red  lips,  quite  clean  (even  if  faded)  gingham  dre 
— came.  ! 

Joe  shifted  his  punch  to  his  left  hand — his  cards  to  1 
right.    He  studied  the  top  card  carefully  as  he  spoke. 

"Miss — uh — Breckman — I — uh — that  is — uh- — "  he  star 
mered.  Then  he  finished  swiftly:  "Col-collect  for  tl 
Chronicle!" 

"Oh,  Joe — Daddy  ain't  home.  He's  gone  on  another  b 
job  and  he  won't  be  back  until  late  tonight,  and  he  forg 
to  leave  any  money.  Can't  you  come  around  again  tonign 
Can't  you — Joe?" 

Sally  smiled  into  his  eyes  as  he  looked  up. 

"All  right,"  said  Joe. 


STUDENT  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
AMERICA 

(  Continued  from  Page  Seyen~\ 
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a  typical  state  university  to  determine  what  American  u 
dergraduates  talk  about  when  they  gather  in  inform 
groups  in  dining  hall,  on  the  street  comer,  or  in  the  frat( 
nity  and  sorority  houses.  The  results  of  this  investigatn 
show  that  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  of  the  avera 
American  student  center  around  dates,  frats,  sports,  dar 
ing,  clothes,  drinking,  campus  politics,  money,  week-ei 
trips,  food,  sororities,  shady  stories,  and  gossip.  Serio 
and  thcught-prcvcking  problems  seldom  invade  the  inr 
i:anctum  of  the  "bull  session."     The  two  men  who  cam 
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It  this  test  concluded  that  the  conversation  of  the  Ameri- 
in  college  student  is  of  no  educational  value.  In  far  too 
iany  informal  gatherings  of  college  students  there  is  a  no- 
ceable  antagonism  to  scholarship  and  thinking.  That  this 
L-eling  should  combine  with  the  intellectual  inferiority  of 
'le  American  undergraduate  to  force  serious  topics  from 
ar  conversation  is  a  sad  indictment  against  the  effective- 
jess  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  preparations 
or  useful  and  intelligent  living. 

'    S  ONTRAST  with  this  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Oxonian. 

^ i    We  are  told  that  Oxford  students  sometimes  talk 

jfter  one  meal  until  time  for  the  next.  Their  rooms  where 
rnall  groups  meet  to  talk  are  more  conducive  to  thought 
nan  the  American  dormitory  or  fraternity  house.  There 
so  much  of  the  past  in  the  makeup  of  the  Oxonian's  room 
lat  serious  thinking  is  encouraged.  One  student  expressed 
lis  well  when  he  said:  "I  am  always  wondering  whether 
riadstone  ever  warmed  his  hands  at  my  grate  some  after- 
oon;  and  whether  De  Quincey  ever  stood  at  my  window; 

ad  whether  the  Black  Prince  ever  raised  an  echo  on  this 

I" 
raircase! 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  past  intrudes  upon  their 
latherings  and  monopolizes  the  conversation.  They  grapple 
'ith  present-day  problems.  Oxford  students  still  "settle 
le  fates  of  governments"  around  their  luncheon  tables,  a 
erennial  pastime  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  college. 
)oes  the  American  student  deserve  a  place  alongside  the 
inglish  student  on  comparison  of  their  respective  interests 
nd  abilities?  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  American  col- 
t'giate  jazz  will  ever  outshout  the  "quiet  noises  of  the  past 
bnturies"  which  Oxford  offers  her  undergraduates  as  a 
iuide  for  their  university  life. 

I  have  often  heard  the  statement  that  if  an  Englishman 
lisses  a  train  he  is  perfectly  content  to  wait  an  hour  or  long- 
r  for  the  next  one,  taking  the  whole  situation  very  compla- 
ently;  but  that  if  an  American  misses  his  section  of  a  re- 
olving  door  his  blood  pressure  goes  up  at  a  great  rate.  The 
lore  I  consider  this,  the  more  I  see  that  it  can  be  applied 
5  English  and  American  school  systems.  The  latter  has 
een  so  worked  up  about  the  development  of  the  largest 
clicol  system  in  the  world,  and  in  such  a  great  hurry  to 
|arry  out  the  plans,  that  the  most  important  phase  of  all, 
tudent  life,  has  been  overlooked.  The  English,  on  the 
ther  hand,  with  their  characteristic  nonchalance  and  un- 
joncern,  have  watched  their  system  of  trial  and  error  grow 
rito  the  great  pillars  of  higher  education — Oxford  and  Cam- 
iridge. 

This  English  practice  of  allowing  education  to  take  its 
latural  course  has  been  reflected  most  favorably  in  the  stu- 
lent  life  of  her  university  undergraduates. 


TEMPORA  MUTANTUR 
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abor  administered  in  generous  doses,  he  proceeded  to  prac- 
ice  this  teaching  among  his  pupils  with  a  vengeance. 


Moreover,  critics  and  managers  were  sceptical  of  new 
material.  "Better  trust  the  old  reliable  voices,"  was  their 
creed,  "rather  than  risk  a  decline  in  the  gate  receipts." 

But  in  spite  of  work,  fatigue,  and  disappointment,  the 
new  Rita  Vincenti  carried  on.  Working,  practicing,  hoping, 
she  continued  from  one  day  to  the  next,  confident  that  some 
day  she  would  get  her  chance,  and  when  it  came,  she  would 
not  fail. 

Carlo  Trentini  had  been  cherishing  hopes  of  his  own. 
He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Rita.  Living  so  closely  to  one  an- 
other, he  and  Rita  had  known  each  other  from  childhood. 
They  had  gone  to  school  with  each  other,  and,  as  is  always 
the  case  between  two  impulsive  persons  of  any  age,  often 
quarreled  with  each  other.  She  had  slapped  his  face  sev- 
eral times,  pulled  his  hair  several  other  times,  and  then,  in 
childish  repentance  and  affection,  had  caressed  and  com- 
forted him. 

If  Carlo  had  been  asked  why  he  was  so  attracted  by  his 
former  playmate,  he  could  not  have  told.  The  reasons  for 
either  his  loves  or  his  hates  were  very  vague  in  his  mind. 
But  what  he  did  know  was  that  his  impetuous  young  heart 
craved  his  former  school-mate.  He  was  miserable  without 
her.  That  he  knew  full  well.  And  he  set  out  to  alleviate 
his  agony. 

"Why  do  you  spend  so  much  time  on  music?"  he  grum- 
bled one  evening  after  practice.  "Every  night  it's  music, 
music,  music.    I  hardly  ever  get  to  see  you." 

"Why,  Carlo!"  Rita's  laugh  tinkled  through  the  night. 
"I'm  surprised!    Don't  you  like  music?" 

"Yes,  but  too  much  is  too  much.  I  never  get  to  see  any- 
thing of  you." 

"Oh,  Carlo,"  she  laughed,  "you're  wrong.  Why,  only 
this  evening  the  professor  was  complaining  about  the  way 
you  follow  me  around  every  place  I  go,  and  hang  around  his 
studio  waiting  for  me  to  get  finished." 

Carlo  muttered  something  inaudible  in  reply. 

"And  just  think.  Carlo,"  Rita  continued,  "next  month  I 
get  my  big  chance.    I  get  to  sing  in  Tosca." 

Carlo  did  not  seem  so  pleased  with  this  news.  Rita  was 
just  about  to  continue  in  her  enthusiasm  when  she  noticed 
the  expression  on  his  face.    She  stopped  suddenly. 

"Why,  Carlo,  what's  the  matter?    Aren't  you  glad?" 

Carlo  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  Grasping  her 
hands  tightly  in  his  and  holding  them  against  him,  he  began 
to  pour  out  his  heart  to  her. 

"Rita,  I  know  you'll  think  I'm  selfish,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
Rita,  I  love  you." 

Rita's  face  seemed  a  vague  white  shape  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  went  on  rapidly,  his  eyes  gleaming  even 
in  the  darkness  in  his  excitement,  "yes,  I  do!  Rita,  I  know 
it's  mean  of  me  not  to  wish  you  luck  in  the  opera — but, 
Rita — I — I  just  can't!" 

Rita's  gasp  was  lost  upon  him. 

"Rita,  surely  you  must  have  known  before  this  how  much 
I  have  loved  you!  Listen,  every  minute  I  spend  away  from 
you  is  almost  unbearable.  I  count  the  seconds  till  the  time 
that  I  can  see  you  again!" 
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He  drew  her  closer  to  him.  She  at  first  made  an  attempt 
to  draw  away,  but  Carlo  would  not  be  denied. 

"Dearest,  do  you  remember  when  we  were  kids  of  about 
four  or  five? — How  we  played  house  together? — Remem- 
ber?— Rita,  somehow,  I  never  got  over  that  stage — " 

Rita  had  long  since  ceased  to  resist  him.  Carlo  drew  her 
closer  and  closer,  smothering  her  with  embraces. 

"Please,  Rita — give  it  all  up — for  me? — I  want  you — 
want  you  more  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Please — 
I  knew  it's  a  sacrifice — I  can't  offer  much  in  return,  but  I'll 
give  what  I  can — all  that  I  have — myself.  You  love  me, 
don't  you,  Rita?" 

"W-w-w-why,  y-y-y-yes,"  she  managed  to  stammer. 

"Then  why  don't  you  marry  me?  It  can't  be  that  you're 
afraid?  It  can't  be — It  can't  be.  Oh,  darling,  I  know  it's 
hard — But  love  will  make  up  for  that. — Better  sacrifice  this 
than  deny  your  heart!" 

"But,  Carlo—" 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you're  thinking,  Rita.  Your  parents 
have  done  much  for  you — but  do  you  think  they  will  mind? 
Why,  your  mother  did  the  same  thing — she  gave  up  her 
career — " 

Carlo  clasped  her  more  tightly  to  him.  He  held  her  as 
though  she  was  the  one  thing  left  between  him  and  material 
reality.  His  embrace,  though  tender  enough,  was  yet  so 
firm  and  fierce  that  she  dared  not  try  to  loosen  herself. 

"Rita,"  he  half-murmured,  half-sobbed,  "Rita,  please  tell 
me — Won't  you  marry  me?" 

"Please,"  she  pleaded,  "please.  Carlo — wait — wait  a  little. 
I  will  give  my  answer  soon." 

*     *     * 

RITA  came  slowly  up  the  stairs  of  her  home.  Slowly 
,  she  dragged  herself  into  the  living  room.  Her  moth- 
er, noticing  the  difference  between  this,  and  the  usually 
lively  step  of  her  daughter,  looked  up. 

"Why,  Rita,  w'at  ees  matter?" 

"Nothing,  madre,"  Rita  forced  from  her  lips. 

The  elder  Rita  was  at  her  daughter's  side  in  an  instant. 

"Come,  figUa  mia"  she  whispered  tenderly,  caressing  her 
daughter  as  though  she  were  still  a  child,  "come,  you  have 
been  crying.    Tell  me,  w'at  ees  matter." 

Rita  started  crying  afresh. 

"Oh,  madre,"  she  sobbed,  burying  her  head  in  her  moth- 
er's bosom.     "It — it  is — Carlo." 

"Carlo?"  her  mother  asked,  barely  stifling  an  outcry. 
"Carlo  Trentini,  carimma?" 

''Si,  si,  he  loves  me!    He  asked  me  to  marry  him!" 


You — to  marry — h 


im: 


Wh 


en: 


"Last  night,  madre." 

As  Mrs.  Vincent!  was  still  unfamiliar  with  English, 
speech  was  difficult.  It  now  became  doubly  so  because  emo- 
tions clouded  her  mind  and  choked  her  threat — kept  the 
words  from  forming  themselves. 

"Did — you — accept?" 

"Not  yet! — I  feel  so  bad.    I  don't  know  what  to  do — " 

"Have  you  seen  il  professore  yet?" 

''Si.    And  he  was  so  angry.    He  scolded  me  and  tramped 


irui- 
herj 


up  and  down.  He  called  me  a  fool  to  give  up  my  oppor- 
tunity. He  said  if  I  married  Carlo  I  would  become  an  ordi- 
nary 'Wop'  woman — " 

"Bene,"  commented  her  mother. 

Rita  stared  at  her  mother.  She  could  hardly  believe  h 
ears.     "Bene?     Why,   don't  you  like  Carlo?     Wouldn't 
you — 

"Yes,  child,"  the  mother  answered,  "I  like  Carlo,  all 
right.  He  ees  fine  younga  man.  But  do  you  know  w'at 
you  are  doing  when  you  marry  heem?" 

"W-why,"  Rita  stammered.  ■ 

"I  theenk  not."  Rita's  mother  continued.  "Leesten 
figlia,  you  havea  planned  many  theengs.  These  you  must 
geeve  up  for  Carlo.  All  of  them.  You  must  be  poor.  Dc 
you  theenk  you  want  to  spend  your  life  waiting  tables  and 
washing  deeshes  likea  me?  You  want  to  lose  any  chanct 
for  high  position.  You  weel  become  joosta  'Dago'  womar 
likea  me?    Do  you  want  to  be  that?" 

Rita  was  silent.  Her  mother  continued,  slowly,  deliber 
ately,  taking  an  eternity,  it  seemed,  to  form  each  word. 

"I  knowa  you,  figlia  mia,  better  than  you  do  yourself 
You  wouldn't  want  to  be  that.  I  know.  You  were  borr 
for  higher  theengs.  You  have  been  working  for  these 
theengs.  Eef  you  geeva  them  up  now,  you  weel  never  be 
happy  again.  Keep  your  music,  figlia,  and  forget  abou' 
Carlo." 

"But  madre,  didn't  you  give  up  your  music — ?" 

"Yes— but— " 

"Are  you  sorry,  madre?" 

The  mother  gave  no  answer.  Slowly  she  rocked  back  and 
forth  in  her  chair,  staring  off  into  the  distance.  Rita  threw 
herself  upon  the  sofa  and  mufHed  her  face  in  her  arms.  She 
cried,  her  small  body  heaving  violently  from  the  force  o 
the  sobs.    Her  mother  left  the  room. 

Somebody  next  door  started  the  phonograph.  It  was  ar 
opera  record.  Clearly,  almost  mockingly,  the  notes  froir 
Toica's  aria  floated  into  the  room. 

Rita  Vincenti  walked  slowly  out  of  the  tiny  restaurant 
which  was  also  her  home.  She  stared  across  the  street  at 
Tony  Trentini's  store.  Her  face  was  streaked  with  tears 
Her  eyes  were  red.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  sealed  envel 
ope.  Was  Carlo  in  the  store?  She  must  not  let  him  see  hei 
if  he  was.  She  crossed  the  street.  Slipping  quietly  arounc 
the  side  of  the  store,  she  came  to  the  rear.  That  was  it 
She  tiptoed  up  the  steps  of  the  porch  to  the  second  story 
The  Trentinis  lived  there.  Slipping  the  envelope  under  the 
door,  she  retreated  as  quickly  as  the  steps  and  her  high  heeli 
would  permit.  Once  down  the  steps,  she  ran — ran  awa) 
from  the  place  —  ran  —  ran  to  feel  the  air  beating  itsell 
against  her  face — to  feel  the  wind  blow  her  hair  back  away 
from  her. 

*     *     * 

THREE  ominous  chords  sounded  from  the  orchestra 
The  curtain  rose,  disclosing  the  vaulted  interior  of  J 
church;  showing  an  artist  at  his  work.  The  romantic  notci 
of  the  hero's  tenor,  the  sinister  baritone  of  Scarpia.  the  re 
ligious  exuberance  of  the  Te  Deum,  the  beautiful,  amorous 
aria  of  Tosca,  thrilled  the  listeners  this  first  night  of  the 
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c  era,  thrilled  even  those  who  knew  nothing  of  its  language, 
'len  came  the  throbbing,  dramatic  prelude  to  the  third 
it,  and  the  swift  unfolding  of  the  tragedy  in  all  its  grue- 
sineness:  the  pathetic  duet  of  the  hero  and  Tosca,  the  mur- 
cr  of  the  villainous  Scarpia,  the  execution  of  the  hero,  and 
t;  suicide  of  the  heroine  with  the  swift,  tragic  descent  of 
tj  curtain  amid  a  wild  rush  of  music. 

Rita  Vincenti,  the  elder,  dry  eyed,  watched  all  this  from 
[t  box.    Slowly,  slowly,  she  swayed  to  and  fro. 

"Figlid,  mia,"  she  murmured,  "figUa  mia. — //  tempo  se 
J  'va.—But  poor  Carlo — poor,  poor  Carlo." 


.L 


MY  THEORY  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY 

[Continued  from  Page  Ten} 


I 


(  our  reader  to  be.  Every  story  requires  a  special  handling 
c   its  own. 

Plot — a  small  word  and  vastly  disturbing,  but  it  must  be 

(insidered.     It  may  be  any  humanly  possible  theme,  above 

not  stilted  or  one  whose  end  we  know  before  we  read 

If  way  through  the  story.  The  plot  must  be  worth  the 
I  ort  of  writing;  must  have  a  definite  end  or  purpose  and 
jould  be  understandable  to  the  extent  that  one  knows  it  is 

story  and  not  a  mere  phantasy.  True — some  plots  are 
]st  phantasies,  but  they  have  some  definite  impression  to 

ike.    Some  stories  "come"  to  us,  we  are  intrigued  with  an 

jpiration  and  when  written  down,  prove  to  be  just  snatches 
1  life;  either  that  or  the  "idea"  we  have,  to  us,  has  such 

pth  that  we  cannot  do  it  justice. 

Even  if  one  is  a  radical  enthusiast  for  the  slow-moving 
ipe  of  vague  minus-plot  story,  certainly  a  smooth  connec- 
(m  in  the  events  and  a  climax  should  at  least  appear.  Be- 
jnning  writers  like  to  aim  too  high  and  as  a  result  we  lose 

ir  effort  and  our  reader  gets  none  at  all. 

DEVELOPMENT  of  a  character  in  this  model  story  of  ours 
comes  through  speech,  thoughts  and  actions.     One 

I'velops,  or  lingers,  on  a  character  as  much  as  he  wishes 
m  to  be  important  in  the  story.    Next  to  plot,  our  charac- 

■fs  are  most  vital — for  they  make  the  plot  get  up  and  live — 

!iake  us  forget  that  there  is  a  plot,  and  through  an  inter- 
ay  of  their  actions,  because  our  characters  do  things,  be- 

i.use  they  are  just  they,  we  have  a  story. 
These  story  people  cannot  be  too  many  things — they  can- 
;t  be  a  combination  of  too  many  personalities.  The  read- 
must  go  on  being  absorbed  in  the  story  and  not  be  obliged 
stop  and  mentally  argue  whether  a  person,  considering 
s  personality,  would  or  would  not  do  what  the  author  has 
-itten. 

Climax — brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  story!  It  is  the  in- 
itable  point  to  which  our  narration  is  bound  to  material- 
\  There  must  be  a  climax — it  might  be  vague  and  insigni- 
:ant,  but  it  should  be  the  culmination  of  events  and  actions 
-the  climax  must  have  been  worthy  of  the  preceding  story. 
Pleasure  in  reading  comes  when  we  can  be  thoroughly 
id  genuinely  affected  by  what  we  read.  I  enjoy  a  story 
iien  its  power  keeps  me  thinking,  going  back  to  mentally 


reread  it.  After  all — is  a  thing  worth  the  writing  and  read- 
ing when  it  is  forgotten  immediately?  In  writing  one  should 
think  so  much  of  the  worthiness  of  a  thing — either  in  its 
character,  substance  (we  shan't  say  plot,  because  a  story  can 
be  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  and  have  NO  plot  of  which  to 
speak) ,  single  effect  or  description.  A  story  is  worthy  when 
the  reader  can  remember  just  one  softly-hidden  away  idea 
or  effect.  It  is  a  joy  to  read  when  we  discover  some  little 
whimsicality  that  we  ourselves  have  felt;  or  when  one  finds 
there  is  an  idea,  a  fault,  which  all  along  was  believed  to  be 
one's  own  failing — expressed  in  a  story. 

A  story  will  "rate"  when  it  has  something  more  than  utter- 
ly human  and  possible  situations.  Once  in  a  while  some- 
thing frothy,  frivolous  and  sophisticated  appeals,  but  al- 
ways, I  believe  we  find  pleasure  in  a  story  that  is  entertain- 
ing because  of  its  undercurrent  power  of  effect — sinister, 
perhaps,  not  too  dramatic  (heaven  forbid!)  but  certainly 
sincere  and  free  from  the  obvious  over-eagerness  of  the 
writer  to  overwhelm  his  reader.  Our  short  story  must  be 
highly  effective,  quietly  rich  in  description,  not  the  gilded, 
overdone  kind,  vivid,  human  and,  above  all,  genuine — re- 
flecting the  writer  in  its  every  revelation  and  word  picture. 


I 
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THE  PRICE 

[^Continued  from  Page  Eleven'] 
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She  paused  to  note  the  effect. 

The  brown  head  was  alert,  but  the  dark  eyes  feigned  in- 
difference. 

"Oh, — I  wonder — ,"  he  paused  to  hide  his  interest  in  what 
Brillo  had  said  of  him.  "I  wonder  what  I  did  with  that 
darned  cap!" 

His  mother  smiled  again. 

"And  that  reminds  me — I've  got  to  give  Sarah  Menski 
her  piano  lesson.  I'm  late  now.  Buy  fifteen  cents  worth 
of  soup  meat,  Jackie — and  don't  forget.  The  money's  on 
the  table.  Be  careful  when  you  cross  Prospect  avenue.  And 
don't  touch  those  cookies  in  the  bread  box — they're  for 
supper." 

She  hugged  him,  planted  a  kiss  on  his  brow  and  rushed 
out  the  door,  hat  in  one  hand,  coat  half  on  one  shoulder. 

Jackie  saw  the  note  on  the  table.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  the  towering  kindly  looking  man  had  said  of  him.  A 
guy  who  could  make  shivers  go  up  and  down  your  spine, 
like  getting  in  a  hot  bath  tub,  and  make  your  heart  sit  cry- 
ing in  the  middle  of  your  throat  must  know  his  fiddle,  all 
right,  all  right.  (Someone  at  school  had  kidded  Jackie 
when  he  said  violin— from  then  on  it  was  fiddle — and  no 
one  knew  what  fiddle  meant — to  him.) 

AFTER  kicking  his  heels  together  by  way  of  deliberation 
he  finally  took  the  note  and  deciphered  it.     When 
he  finished  there  was  a  gleam  of  anticipation  in  his  face. 

"I  thought  mebbe  it  was  so!  Lessons  from  him — ^gee, 
that  won't  be  work!" 

He  practiced  scales  till  his  mother  returned,  and  then, 
upon  hearing  her  footsteps,  remembered  the  unpurchased 
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soup  meat.  Hastily  snatching  the  money  he  retreated  by 
way  of  the  back  door. 

Three  days  later  a  taxi  stopped  in  front  of  the  dry  goods 
store.  From  it  emerged  a  tall  man  in  a  grey  suit.  He  had 
a  face  of  marked  determination,  and  strong  reserve  indicat- 
ed by  his  firm  jaw.  Two  little  lines  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  suggested  past  suffering. 

He  paid  the  driver,  who  attempted  to  help  him  up  the 
stairs. 

"That's  all  right.     I  can  find  it.     Thanks." 

"Yes,  sir.  Sure,"  said  the  driver  in  a  tone  of  respect  that 
few  of  his  patrons  ever  heard. 

As  he  was  leaving  he  heard  a  shout  in  a  boyish  treble  that 
broke  and  quavered  in  a  disconcerting  way. 

"Gcsh,  dad — dad, — !!"  There  was  a  scampering  of  feet 
across  the  pavement,  a  smothering  of  the  sound  as  if  by 
clcth,  and  then  the  deep-voiced  answer,  inconceivably  ten- 
der.    "Jackie,  lad!" 

The  taxi  driver  ground  his  gears  hurriedly.  For  some 
reason  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  rest  of  that  scene.  He 
was  gone  in  a  whirl  of  dust. 

"Mom's  gene  for  about  an  hour — to  teach  a  piano  lesson. 
Gosh,  if  she  knew  you  would  come  when — ."  Jackie  broke 
off,  struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  father's  gaze.  The  blue- 
grey  eyes  that  used  to  twinkle  so  merrily  or  become  so  stern- 
ly penetrating,  had  an  empty  look  that  went  just  above  his 
head,  and  did  not  see  down  into  his  own  clear  ones. 

The  unfortunate  pause  indicated  to  Joe  Garry  the  inevit- 
able discovery  which  his  small  son  was  making.  The  little 
lines  about  his  mouth  deepened  for  the  fraction  of  a  second. 

Jackie's  face  wore  an  expression  of  horrified  amazement. 
But,  quick  to  sense  suffering,  he  proceeded  to  talk,  with  a 
tact  unusual  for  so  young  a  child. 

"Dad — let's  go  up.  We'll  surprise  Mom  when  she  comes 
back — huh?"  He  clutched  the  firm  brown  hand  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  door. 

"That's  great,  and  you  can  tell  me  all  you've  done  while 
I've  been  gone,"  said  Garry. 

They  reached  the  upper  rooms  with  surprising  quickness. 

Some  of  Jackie's  uneasiness  vanished,  but  his  unhappiness 
grew  more  accute  upon  sensing  this  blank  thing,  this  horror 
that  had  happened  to  his  father. 

THOSE  were  difficult  moments  when  they  faced  each 
other,  alone  in  rooms  familiar  to  one,  but  not  to  the 
other  who  had  left  for  overseas  before  his  family  had  moved 
into  poorer  quarters. 

Something  of  humiliations  and  the  proud  courage  of  a 
dusky-haired  woman  who  bore  them  seemed  to  convey  them- 
selves from  the  rooms  to  the  tall  blind  man. 

"But  how  mistrable!"  he  muttered  bitterly.  He  drew  his 
son  to  him  so  that  the  boy  leaned  against  his  knee.  He 
touched  the  slender  shoulders  with  questioning  fingers.  How 
like  her,  to  keep  the  boy  well-dressed,  no  matter  how  hard — 

"Tell  me,  Jackie,"  he  blurted,  swept  by  sudden  emotion, 
"Mother  is  all  right?  She's  well?  Has  she  worked  too 
hard?  You  should  know,  you've  been  the  head  of  the  house 
while  I  was  gone." 

His  son  ignored  the  attempt  at  playful  flattery.     It  cov- 


ered, or  tried  to  cover,  the  anxiety,  the  desire  to  be  assured  i 
in  his  father's  face. 

"Yes,  mother's  all  right,  but  now  that  you've  come  sh^ 
will  feel  happier.  We've  been  fine.  You  shouldn't  worr 
about  us.  It's  us  that  worry  about  you."  He  flinched,  bu 
persisted  to  the  last  word. 

His  father  lifted  him  to  his  knee.    Jackie  kept  looking  a 
those  eyes  that  didn't  see  him.    There  was  a  constant  quivel 
in  his  throat.     He  tried  hard  to  stifle  it  so  that  he  couL 
speak  without  betraying  himself.     His  effort  was  that  of 
mature  person,  but  it  was  too  much  for  a  small  emotiona 
boy.    He  trembled.  | 

The  movement  travelled  like  electricity  to  his  father. 

"What  is  it,  Jackie, — what's  the  trouble — tell  Dad." 

There  was  only  a  small  sob  as  answer. 

Two  thin  arms  crept  around  his  neck. 

"Gosh,  I  don't  mean  to  fuss.  I  just  w-want  to  tell  y-y-yoi 
that  I'm  s-s-sorry  what  happened.    I  never  knew." 

Forty-five  minutes  later  when  Mrs.  Garry  opened  the  doo 
she  smelled  steak  frying,  and  heard  a  deep  voice  filling  th 
little  rooms  with  a  cheerful  banter  that  memory  made  s 
dear  to  her.  Jackie  was  setting  the  table  with  unfamilia 
alacrity. 

Jackie  saw  her.  "Mom — !"  he  shouted.  He  turned  e.'' 
pectantly  to  the  kitchen.  Joe  Garry  was  facing  the  doo 
when  she  came. 

A  second  later  there  was  no  distance  between  them. 

And  none  of  them  could  eat  supper  that  night  beca 
of  the  excitement,  and  the  talk.     Their  eyes  were  feve: 
— mother's  and  son's,  and  two  flushed  spots  came  and  weo 
in  Joe  Garry's  lean  face. 

No  word  was  uttered  about  his  blindness.  A  strangi 
mutual  and  intuitive  agreement,  so  characteristic  of  famili 
where  love  and  consideration  prevails,  seemed  to  have  be 
arrived  at. 

Jackie  found  that  his  father  would  talk  of  the  war  wil« 
ingly.  So  willingly  that  the  son  did  not  know  how  muc 
effort  and  training  had  produced  it.  But  Mrs.  Garry  knev| 
And  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  restrained  the  boy's  in 
petuous  questions  about  trenches,  bombs,  generals,  hosp 
tals,  and  soldiers,  as  a  whole. 

At  ten  that  evening  he  retreated  with  reluctance  to 
Ten  o'clock  was  a  luxury  in   lateness  that  was  not  ofti 
permitted. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years  Joe  Garry  and  Alma  w( 
alone  together. 

They  sat  like  lovers  on  the  small  divan  and  talked 
tenderness  of  the  years  before  he  "left." 

Then  there  was  a  gap  in  the  flow  of  words. 

Alma  said,  quite  without  preliminary  approach  to  tl 
topic,  "Tell  me  how  it  happened.  You  must  tell  me.  W«^ 
there  much  pain?  How  I  have  suffered  at  the  thought  ( 
what  you  may  have  gone  through!  It  is  worse  for  me  n( 
to  know." 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell — except  that  a  shell  grazed  m 
cut  out  light  and  left  darkness.  There  was  some  pain.  The 
told  me  an  operation  was  too  risky,  and  that  there  w; 
hardly  a  chance  to  bring  the  optic  nerve  back  to  work  agaii 
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1  a.  my  dear,  it  is  not  what  has  been  that  we  should  think 
r.  but  what  will  be  in  the  future  as  the  result."  He 
>d  in  her  direction,  a  sweet-crooked  smile  that  touched 
mere  than  all  possible  displays  of  despair.     "It  will  be 

c  beginning  again." 

There  is  not  a  question  in  my  mind  about  that,  Joe.  I 
somewhere  that  there  are  only  beginnings,  the  partner- 

i  side  by  side,  for  husband  and  wife." 
3nly  beginnings?"  smiled  her  husband  incredulously. 
(ts.    Life  is  one  for  you  and  me.    No  matter  where  we 
or  what  happens,  there  are  the  familiar  things  to  make 
I  blend  together." 

le  was  eager,  like  a  young  girl,  and  the  two  worry-lines 
e  bridge  of  her  nose  almost  vanished  for  a  moment. 
That  is  a  strange  philosophy.  Alma  dear,"  he  replied  af- 
:  ately.  "Strange  in  these  times  of  despair — at  so 
nds  to  things.  It  would  be  fine  to  convert  some 
sands  to  your  notion." 

nd  that  night  before  sleep  came  from  eternal  blackness 
Garry  found  himself  thinking  again  of  ends  and  be- 
ings. He  remembered  the  nightmare  that  came  with  him 
I  across  the  waters, — the  nightmare  of  mental  tortures, 
.laticns  and  the  leering  sacrifice  of  human  lives, 
jod,  I  hope  there's  an  end — for  some  of  them — poor 
is!"  And  he  restrained  a  cynical  laugh  for  fear  Alma 
Id  hear  and  learn  the  bitterness  for  it  all  which  was 
ded  in  his  soul. 

i  NE  evening  a  month  later  Garry  sat  on  the  divan  with 

'    the  lights  still  off,  and  the  faint  glimmer  of  reflected 

shining  through  the  window  that  framed  the  dark  blue 

A  inter  sky.     Why  bother  with  lights  that  meant  noth- 

!  r  him?    He  usually  waited  in  winter  gloaming  like  that 

L  Alma  came. 

n  the  other  side  of  the  room  Jackie,  who  had  developed 
dd  pleasure  in  playing  his  violin  in  the  dark,  was  try- 
to  remember  the  "Old  Refrain."  When  he  found  the 
;ct  fingering  he  played  with  an  assurance  and  strength 
)uch  that  was  a  source  of  secret  pleasure  to  his  father. 
■y's  ears  were  tuned  to  the  slightest  waverings,  the  least 
)rds  in  his  son's  playing. 

was  evident  that  a  master's  training  and  inspired  guid- 
was  the  cause  of  the  boy's  unusual  progress.  Professor 
o  had  him  in  hand. 

)me  of  Garry's  gloom  melted  with  the  clear  singing  of 
violin  in  the  twilight  room.  He  had  begun  the  search 
Afork,  with  no  success.  No  one  could  use  the  blind  ex- 
ager  of  the  Greal  Paper  Co.  Alma  did  not  know  of 
'  attempts  at  work.  She  taught  half  a  day  now  at  a 
ervatory  of  music  in  the  city. 

'^hen  Garry  left  the  street  car  late  the  next  afternoon 
started  homeward,  the  blue  of  winter  twilight  was  again 
thing  over  the  snow.  A  scent  of  balsam  trees  reminded 
of  coming  Christmas.  He  could  tell  the  clearness  of 
lir  by  the  sharp  way  it  cut  his  nostrils.  The  increase  in 
traffic  sounds  informed  him  it  was  near  supper  time, 
approached  Prospect  avenue,  unaware  of  the  fact.  It 
bled  him  that  Alma  might  reach  home  and  worry  about 


his  being  gone  alone.  He  became  irritated  as  he  walked 
along,  and  the  forced  patience  with  which  he  had  endured 
his  loss  gave  way  to  blind  fury. 

"Damn,  damn  this  infernal  blackness.  I  can't  walk  any- 
where freely,  can't  see  who  comes  and  goes!  My  God! 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this?"  The  tears  of  rage  and 
bitterness  became  a  lead  lump  in  his  throat. 

In  his  preoccupation  Garry  arrived  at  the  intersection  of 
Prospect  avenue  and  Third  street.  Still  he  pushed  on,  strid- 
ing as  fast  as  his  instinct  suggested  where  to  go.  He  did 
not  hear  the  whir  of  thick  traffic  and  the  reiterate  sound  of 
auto  horns  as  they  warned  each  other. 

Then,  as  from  a  far  off  place,  he  heard  a  boy's  treble 
lifted  in  an  agony  of  fear  that  was  like  shrapnel  whistling 
its  approach.  It  froze  him  with  horror  to  the  spot  where  he 
stepped. 

"Stop — Dad — stop!  Don't — "  There  was  a  piercing 
shriek. 

It  was  like  a  flash  of  blinding  light  to  Garry.  He  heard 
above  the  shouting  a  click  somewhere  in  his  head.  Then, 
there  came  like  the  slow  lifting  of  a  curtain,  a  faint  grey 
light. 

All  about  him  was  uproar.  Women  were  screaming. 
Car  doors  slammed,  and  men  wrangled  in  excitement. 

In  a  frenzy  of  bewilderment  Garry  struggled  through  the 
crowd,  where  the  figures  of  people  were  gradually  taking 
form  before  his  reborn  sight.  The  blur,  the  film  before  his 
eyes  made  him  frantic. 

After  eons  he  reached  the  boy — prostrate  in  the  arms  of 
the  driver  who  had  been  unable  to  avoid  him  as  he  dashed 
toward  his  father. 

"Give  him  here — Jackie — great  God!"  Garry's  voice 
strangled  in  his  throat.  There  was  a  faint  blur  before  his 
retina,  but  he  saw  all  that  he  could  stand  when  they  gave 
the  lad  into  his  outstretched  arms. 

From  the  surging  of  noises  there  came  the  weird  siren  call 
of  the  approaching  ambulance.  The  mob  melted  before  it 
like  slow  river  currents,  then  closed  in  behind  again  as  it 
drew  up  near  the  corner. 

Then  Jackie  and  his  dad  were  closed  in  its  white  interior 
and  whirled  behind  the  siren  through  the  city  traffic.  Garry 
shuddered  like  the  plucked  string  of  a  harp;  the  miracle  of 
sight  was  like  a  demoniac  mockery  to  him  as  he  sat  there 
hunched  over  the  small  crumpled  figure. 

"Faster — faster — you  fools.  Can't  you  see  he's  dying?" 
said  Garry  in  a  stifled  whisper. 

They  reached  the  hospital.    Jackie  was  dead. 

Alma  came  soon  after  they  arrived.  Joe  and  she  went 
home  together. 

THEY  climbed  the  dark  stairs  that  Joe  had  never  seen 
before,  and  entered  the  deserted  rooms.  Jackie's  vio- 
lin lay  on  the  table  where  he  left  it  to  go  in  search  of  "Dad." 
"And  /  sent  him,"  shuddered  his  mother.  She  looked 
away  from  the  knitted  helmet  cap  laying  there,  as  if  the 
sight  of  it  was  too  much  for  her  to  bear.  How  often  had 
she  laughed  at  those  flaps  on  the  cap — they  made  him  look 
like  a  pointer  pup  with  floppy  ears. 
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Brokenly  she  turned  toward  her  husband  who  was  watch- 
ing her  intently.  She  remembered  with  a  start  that  this 
watching  had  become  an  unknown  thing  since  his  return. 

She  heard  him  talking  quietly.  What  did  he  say? — some- 
thing about  light — the  boy  would  be  where  there  was  only 
light  now,  after  the  moment  of  darkness. 

Almost  parched  of  emotion  she  felt  little  response,  ex- 
cept to  recall  that  Joe  had  light — .  But  she  must  be  glad 
for  him. 

Things  like  that  did  happen  to  people  who  were  blind. 
Some  shock  brought  back  the  nerves  from  their  paralysis 
she  thought  dully.  But  those  people  were  allowed  pure  un- 
shattered  joy — while  Joe  and  she — ? 

Joe  took  both  her  hands  and  bent  over  them. 

His  voice  seemed  to  come  from  behind  high  shut  doors. 

"It  must  be  a  beginning — dear — a  beginning." 
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THE  THIRD  LETTER 
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man  remained  seated  in  his  office.  He  chewed  meditatively 
at  a  dark  cigar,  an  energetic  frown  revealing  the  nature  of 
the  thoughts  behind  his  rubicund  countenance.  Once  he 
heaved  up  from  his  swivel  chair  as  if  to  leave.  He  walked 
across  the  room  and  stood  staring  out  the  window  for  a 
time.  When  he  tossed  his  frayed  cigar  into  a  wastebasket 
and  resumed  his  seat,  he  was  smiling.  Slowly,  his  smile 
broadening  into  a  satirical  grin,  he  pulled  at  a  handle  in  his 
desk  and  revealed  a  typewriter,  all  shiny  black  and  crcmium, 
which  the  builder  had  inordinately  set  into  the  massive  wal- 
nut desk.  The  machine,  although  its  surfaces  were  dust- 
less,  had  an  air  of  being  but  an  ornament;  a  part  of  the  fur- 
nishings. Its  little-used  keys  cast  off  dull  points  of  light 
that  partly  relieved  the  gray  blobs  of  shadow  that  were  gath- 
ered on  the  man's  face.  His  grin  widened  and  he  seemed  to 
leer,  like  a  hunched,  toady  croan,  into  the  stall  shadows. 
His  large,  square  teeth  volleyed  points  of  hesitant  light  from 
the  keys.  Finally,  with  animation,  he  opened  a  drawer  and 
took  out  paper  and  two  envelopes.  They  were  pale  yellow, 
identical  with  the  one  he  had  given  to  Robert  LePoidevan. 

HURRIEDLY,  he  inserted  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  type- 
writer and  then  slowly  but  methodically,  with  two 
fingers,  addressed  the  letter  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Pabst  and  typed 
a  brief  message.  This  he  sealed  in  one  of  the  pale  yellow 
envelopes.  Laying  this  aside,  unaddressed,  he  inserted  an- 
other sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  as  follows:  "G.  B.  Pabst, 
Business  Manager,  A.  C.  &  H.  M.  Dear  Sir:  I  am  send- 
ing to  you  a  man,  Robert  LePoidevan,  for  whom  I  have 
written  a  brief  letter  of  recommendation.  Believe  the  letter 
if  it  is  given  to  you,  sealed,  in  a  pale  yellow  envelope,  such 
as  the  one  in  which  this  letter  will  reach  you.  If  you  receive 
it  otherwise,  read  the  letter  sealed  in  the  envelope  which  I 
enclose.    Trusting  you,  Mac  Miller." 

Apparently  satisfied,  he  folded  the  letter  into  an  en- 
velope, enclosing  the  unaddressed  envelope,  and  sealed  it. 
It  was  almost  dark  in  the  office  when  he  had  found  the 


stamps,  but  it  was  light  enough  to  reveal  his  smug  grin 
he  donned  his  derby. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  LePoidevan  arrived  in  Clairemc 
armed  with  a  portfolio  containing  some  of  his  art  work  a 
the  letter  written  for  him  by  his  old  schoolmate,  Mac  Mill 
The  ensuing  two  days  were  dolorous  beyond  measure.  T 
visitor  to  the  slumbrous  little  village  spent  the  greater  p 
of  the  time  on  the  veranda  of  the  town's  finest  and  oi 
hotel,  absorbing  many  of  the  tales  of  the  locals  and  grac 
ally  descending  to  a  state  of  mental  slothfulness.  Whei 
telephone  call  was  finally  answered  with  the  statement  tl 
Mr.  Pabst  was  free  for  twenty  minutes,  LePoidevan  lost 
time  in  propelling  himself  to  the  A.  C.  &  H.  M.  buildiiL 

He  was  ushered  speedily  into  the  most  august  preset 
of  Mr.  G.  B.  Pabst,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  narrow,  whi 
haired,  watery-blue-eyed  gentleman  who  badly  needed 
shave  and  a  press,  and  who  seemed  ever  blearily  wishing : 
sleep.  Before  LePoidevan  could  utter  a  word,  this  unp 
possessing  but  important  individual  scanned  him  swiftly; 
barked,  "Are  you  this  LePoidevan  fellow?" 

"Why-uh —  I'm  afraid  you  misunderstand.    I  have — " 

Mr.  Pabst  jerked  open  his  desk  drawer  and  handed 
artist  a  pale  yellow  envelope.     "Read  that,  before  you 
me  what  you  have.     Read  it,  I  tell  you,  and  we'll  see  if  ) 
have  anything!" 

LePoidevan  read  the  letter,  the  text  of  which  has  been: 
vealed.  He  saw  the  sealed  envelope  and  looked  questit 
ingly  at  the  man  before  him.    Pabst  shook  his  head  angl^ 

"No!"  he  said,  "I  didn't  open  it.     I  don't  want  toi 
what's  in  it.     If  you're  not  good  enough  to  get  a  sill 
recommendation,  with  no  strings  tied  to  it,  you're  not  gcl 
enough  for  me.     Now,  don't  stick  around  here.     It'll 
you  no  good.     Move!     I  have  work  to  do!" 

LePoidevan  moved.    He  moved  automatically,  in  a  stii 
of  rage  and  exaggerated  grief.    All  the  way  back  to  the  ( 
his  pallid  brow  was  wrinkled  with  a  terribly  potent  fro 
Without  conscious  effort,  he  found  himself  in  his  a| 
ments.     He  sat  on  the  bed,  lay  down,  paced  through! 
room,  stuffed  his  sensitive  hands  deep  into  his  trousers  pd 
ets,  concentrated;  brooded.     His  habitually  pessimistic 
tellcct  seized  upon  the  slightest  incongruities  in  his  foil 
schoolmate's  character.    He  remembered  little  pranks, 
tical  jokes  through  the  years;   little  touches  of  mispla 
humor.    "Another  joke!"    His  thoughts  harped  moodiW 
the  strain.     "A  good  joke!     The  last  chance  gone.    Air 
all  my  money  gone.    Nothing  but  hack  work  from  nov 
All  because  he  wanted  something  funny.    That  last  letll 
worded  so  that  Pabst  wouldn't  even  read  my  recommeni| 
tion.     Oh,  it  was  funny,  alright." 

As  HE  grew  drowsier,  his  thoughts  grew  deeper  and  i 
.  morose.  Strange  fancies  plagued  his  intellige| 
He  began  to  curse,  slowly,  monotonously,  blackly.  He ; 
finally  into  a  nervous  slumber  that  portrayed  in  his  facel 
thoughts  that  sought  admission  to  his  contemplation.  W| 
he  awakened  in  the  late  morning,  fully  dressed  as  he 
drifted  into  sleep,  he  was  unutterably  depressed.  Bll 
ennui  steeped  his  soul  so  that  he  sat  for  a  long  time  otii 
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of  the  bed,  facing  deep  despair  with  the  cowardly,  fierce 
ge  of  a  cornered  rat.  His  troubled  dreams  had  sug- 
;'d  a  way  out;  an  outlet  for  the  venom  of  hate  and  anger 
gray  melancholy  that  flooded  his  miserable  soul.  There 
to  be  a  way  out;  something  for  his  moody  spirit  to  beat 
trength  upon,  as  a  young  bird  delightedly  breasts  a 
ig  wind  to  burn  some  of  its  exuberant  energy.  He 
3ed  the  simplest  way  as  a  falling  aviator  grasps  his 
hute  ring.  His  tedious  mental  faculties  had  but  one 
of  reasoning.  "It  was  just  another  practical  joke.  Only 
rime,  he  carried  it  too  far.  Pabst  was  not  to  blame.  He 
/hat  any  business  man  would  have  done.  I'm  not  to 
le;  God  knows  I  would  never  do  a  sneaky  thing  like  he 
ested.  Mac  Miller  did  it  for  a  joke.  If  it  had  been  seri- 
but — well,  he  meant  it  for  a  joke.  Made  a  fool  out 
le,  just  for  a  joke.  That's  what  he  has  always  done; 
e  a  laughing  stock  out  of  everyone  possible  and  then 
in  the  dark  himself.  I  hate  him!  He  should  be  killed, 
ver  anything  funny — I  hate  him!" 

he  deadly  ferment  started  its  work.     Slow  passion,  in 
rdance  with  his  sullen  mood,  gradually  rose.     As  his 
on    mounted,    his    fierce,    unshackled    pessimism    sank 
er  into  the  dark  pools  of  melancholy.    The  climax  in  his 
of  thought  approached.     His  laboring  mind  wavered 
£  brink  of  the  decision  to  which  his  ideas  had  been  lead- 
in  a  sudden  moment  his  indecision  waned  and  he  fell 
litely.     "I'll  kill  him!"  he  thought.    "He'll  never  do  it 
:  1.      The  dirty  hypocrite!      I'll  kill  him!"      His  soul 
nmed  the  refrain  till  he  raised  his  head  apprehensively 
to  ascertain  if  others  might  not  hear. 

afternoon,  he  planned  morbidly;  planned  to  kill  Mac 
er,  who  had  been  his  schoolmate.  Many  methods  sug- 
;d  themselves,  apparently,  to  his  mind.     He  pondered 

all,  but  at  last  came  back  to  his  first  thought.  A  pistol! 
iden  shot,  then  silence.  Only  the  shot,  nothing  else;  the 
1  must  disappear.  Making  certain  that  Mrs.  Simms,  his 
hy  landlady,  was  not  about,  he  locked  his  apartments 
1  the  inside  and  went  into  his  den.  From  a  spring  draw- 
:  the  bottom  of  a  heavy  smoking  stand  he  drew  a  .32 
e  shot  pistol.  He  walked  about  the  room  with  the 
)on  in  his  hand.     At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  fire- 

.    The  massive,  plain  oak  mantel  was  bare  of  decora- 

excepting  two  tall,  slender  green  glass  vases,  which 
led  almost  to  the  bottom  of  a  heavy,  round  wall  clock, 
he  looked  absent-mindedly  at  this  clock,  a  sudden 
ght  came  to  him,  and  he  knew  that  his  problem  was 

being  solved.  A  time  mechanism!  Nothing  could  be 
;  effective,  more  certain,  more  clever.  On  the  wall  op- 
re  the  fireplace  was  the  disguised  opening  of  a  clothes 
e.  It  was  hardly  noticeable  behind  an  ornate  bit  of 
ery.     LePoidevan  inspected  it  closely  for  a  time  and 

strode  from  the  house. 

^hen  he  returned,  he  placed  a  small  package  on  a  read- 
iable.  After  locking  the  door,  he  sat  down  beside  the 
•  and  unwrapped  the  package.  It  contained,  beside  a 
ber  of  screws  and  odds  and  ends  of  metal,  a  tiny  clock, 
jidevan  worked  at  the  table  until  evening.    When  he  at 


last  arose  and  walked  to  the  clothes  chute,  the  scattered 
parts  of  metal  had  been  assembled,  and  he  held  the  whole, 
a  timing  device,  in  his  hand.  He  worked  for  some  time  at 
the  clothes  chute,  setting  in  the  little  pistol  until  he  at  last 
found  just  the  correct  angle.  When  he  left  the  gun,  it  point- 
ed into  the  room  so  that  a  line  drawn  from  its  muzzle  would 
have  pierced  one  of  two  chairs  at  a  table  at  about  the  height 
cf  a  seated  man's  shoulder  blades.  When  it  was  thus  placed, 
LePoidevan  rushed  from  the  room,  taking  care  to  lock  it, 
and  hurried  down  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  basement. 
There  he  found  the  opening  from  which  the  clothes  chute 
spewed  washing  into  a  great  wicker  basket  on  the  floor.  The 
basket  was  partly  filled  with  soiled  clothing.  Having  ascer- 
tained this,  the  man  hurried  back  up  the  stairs  to  his  apart- 
ment. Having  locked  himself  in  again,  he  went  to  the 
clothes  chute  and  tapped  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol.  It  toppled 
over  backwards  into  the  chute,  making  no  sound  until  it 
plumped  into  the  padded  basket  three  flights  below.  Hear- 
ing this,  LePoidevan  again  unlocked  his  apartment  and 
dashed  down  the  stairs.  Luckily  Mrs.  Simms  was  shopping, 
or  she  would  have  had  some  concern  over  the  strange  actions 
of  her  tenant.  The  pistol  was  half-buried  in  the  washing. 
LePoidevan  recovered  it  and  returned  to  his  rooms,  where 
he  secreted  the  weapon  and  the  timing  device  in  the  bottom 
of  his  smoking  stand. 

When  he  had  hidden  his  apparatus,  the  artist  took  the 
telephone;  dialed  Miller's  number;  heard  Miller's  voice. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  weakly,  to  hide  the  emotions  within  him. 
"This  is  Robert  LePoidevan." 

"Bob?    Well,  well,  how  are  you?" 

"Why— I'm  alright.     I—" 

"Thanks,  I'm  fine!  How'd  you  come  out  with  old  G.  B. 
Pabst?"  Here  he  paused  suddenly  to  cup  a  fleshy  hand 
over  the  transmitter,  but  before  sound  was  cut  off,  Robert 
heard  the  beginning  sputter  of  what  was  unmistakably  a 
giggle. 

Giggling!  Gloating  over  his  little  joke!  The  hypocrite! 
The  dirty  hypocrite!  Grinning  after  he's  kicked  me  out 
of  my  last  chance!  These  were  LePoidevan's  thoughts.  He 
said,  "Do  you  have  a  dinner  engagement  tomorrow  evening? 
If  not,  I'd  like  to  have  you  come  out  and  have  dinner  with 
me."  Miller  signified  his  unadulterated  pleasure,  and  the 
conversation  was  concluded. 

THE  following  evening,  the  artist  was  ready  long  before 
his  guest  was  to  arrive.  A  little  table  was  stretched 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  room.  The  chair  had  its  back 
to  the  fireplace.  The  other,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table, 
faced  the  fireplace.  At  the  clothes  chute  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  everything  was  in  readiness.  The  pistol  was 
arranged  at  the  correct  angle  so  that  when  it  was  fired,  the 
bullet  would  pierce  the  back  of  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
facing  the  fire,  and  the  recoil  would  be  sufficient  to  topple 
the  weapon  and  hurl  it  down  the  chute  to  the  basket  below. 
The  guest  was  to  arrive  at  seven.  The  little  movement  on 
the  timing  mechanism  had  been  synchronized  carefully  with 
the  round  wall  clock  above  the  fireplace.    LePoidevan  anti- 
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cipated  the  movements  when  he  would  rise  and  serve  his 
guest  and  see  how  the  hands  of  the  timepiece  were  creeping 
to  the  appointed  time,  seven  twenty-five,  when  the  pistol 
would  hz  fired  and  Mac  Miller  would  know  his  last  prac- 
tical joke.  Unknown  to  Mrs.  Simms,  who  might  have  lost 
much  of  her  cheerful  aspect  had  she  known,  he  had  spent 
his  last  savings  in  making  of  this  dinner  a  memorable  oc- 
casion, if  not  for  his  guest,  at  least  for  himself.  Mrs.  Simms 
had  willingly  purchased  the  food  and  prepared  the  dinner. 
She  had  protested  flamboyantly  when  he  had  suggested  that 
they  would  need  no  one  to  serve.  He  had  finally  compro- 
mised and  agreed  to  allow  her  to  bring  in  the  things,  on  the 
condition  that  she  go  out  immediately  afterwards. 

While  he  waited,  staring  down  at  the  growing  hearthfire, 
his  hands  clenched  nervously  behind  his  back,  Mrs.  Simms 
entered  the  room  bearing  soup.  She  set  it  down  hurriedly 
on  the  little  table  near  the  fireplace  and  turned  to  the  door. 
"I  heard  'im  comin',  Mr.  Poidevan,  so  I  thought  I'd  just 
bring  in  the  soup.  Then  you  won't  have  to  wait.  He'll  have 
to  hurry,  though,  or  it'll  be  all  cold."  She  disappeared,  still 
chattering,  and  the  artist  could  do  little  more  than  glare 
with  hopeless  aggravation  at  the  spot  where  she  had  begun 
to  talk. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Simms  had  gone,  LePoidevan  bethought 
himself  of  his  hair,  which  had  become  disarranged.  He 
stepped  into  an  adjoining  bathroom  and  began  to  comb  his 
hair.  As  he  laid  the  comb  down,  he  noticed  several  small 
articles  on  the  shelf.  He  remembered  having  laid  them 
there  when  he  had  dressed  for  dinner.  There  was  a  letter- 
fold  and  a  green  pencil  and  a  pale  yellow  envelope.  He  took 
these  things  and  placed  them  in  his  breast  pocket. 

When  he  returned  from  the  bathroom,  he  heard,  faintly, 
sounds  indicative  of  Mrs.  Simms'  good  will  towards  his 
guest.  Then  he  heard  Miller's  hearty  response,  which  sar- 
donically reminded  him  of  florid,  weighty  English  squires, 
dressed  in  bright  scarlet  hunting  jackets,  puffing  over  green 
landscapes  on  shiny  brown  horses.  His  thoughts  returned 
to  the  letter  he  had  deposited  in  his  pocket.  It  would  be  a 
good  twist  on  the  business,  he  thought,  for  him  to  know  the 
contents  of  the  second  recommendation.  He  would  like  to 
know  how  far  Miller's  ghastly  prank  might  have  carried  had 
G.  B.  Pabst  read  the  third  letter. 

THE  sounds  of  Mrs.  Simms  grew  no  louder,  and  present- 
ly LePoidevan  located  them  directly  beneath  his  feet. 
He  concluded  that  the  good  woman  was  showing  her  down- 
stairs suite  to  the  falsely  entranced  advertising  man.  With 
quick  fingers,  he  tore  open  the  pale  envelope  and  read:  "The 
character  of  Robert  LePoidevan,  as  mentioned  in  the  letter 
he  bears,  is  O.  K  in  every  respect.  He  probably  opened  the 
seal  because  I  mentioned  that  the  first  envelope  might  get 
dirty  in  his  pocket.  I'll  bet  he's  worried  while  you  read 
this  letter.  Please  tell  him  the  joke's  on  him.  Sincerely, 
Mac  Miller.  P.  S.  See  if  you  can't  get  him  in  on  some- 
thing pretty  good.     Sincerely,  Mac  Miller." 

LePoidevan  was  stunned.  Concise  thought  was  beyond 
him.    He  only  sensed  that  he  had  done  a  great  wrong;  that 


he  had  been  about  to  kill  the  man  who  was  his  best  irier 
Had  been  about  to  kill  him — had  been  about — he  woud  stjj 
kill  him,  unless —  He  folded  the  letter  into  the  envelol 
and  thrust  it  deep  into  his  breast  pocket.  The  sounds  in  tl 
hall  had  been  approaching,  and  just  as  he  started  the  fii 
pace  that  would  take  him  across  the  room  to  hurl  the  till 
mechanism  and  the  pistol  down  the  clothes  chute,  the  del 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Simms  beamingly  escorted  Mac  Mill 
into  the  room. 

Dull  eternity  passed  in  the  next  two  minutes.   It  is  doull 
ful  if  a  man  was  ever  called  upon  to  make  a  more  nenJ 
racking  decision.     LePoidevan  was  torn  between  the  desil 
to  live  and  the  desire  to  redeem,  in  part,  the  terrible  wroij 
he  had  perpetrated.     A  man  of  less  melancholy  habits 
thinking  might  have  managed  to  rid  himself  of  the  timei 
vice   and   still   maintain   his  bearing.     The   tragic  artisl 
brooding  intellect  never  considered  the  possibility  of  sul 
a  course.     With  fatal  singleness,  he  reasoned  himself  inl 
death.    He  had  contemplated  murder;  now,  in  order  to  pil 
vent  its  being  carried  out,  he  himself  must  die.    Even  MillJ 
thick-skinned  as  he  was,  sensed  something  of  his  host's  tJ 
ror,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  explain  to  himself.     He 
cepted  his  findings  without  question.     When  LePoidevJ 
presently  offered  him  the  chair  beneath  the  great  clock, 
sank  into  it  and  attacked  his  soup  with  obvious  satisfactio 

Five  after  seven!     Twenty  minutes!     The  courses  pas 
with  excruciating  slowness.    Eons  thundered  in  the  measurij 
beat  of  the  great  wall  clock.    LePoidevan  was  the  victim 
his  thoughts.    He  would  have  welcomed  blank  mania.    H 
thought  of  the  relentless  clock  above  his  guest's  head, 
liberately    measuring    his    life;    apportioning    it    into  till 
squares  of  time;  tiny,  precious  squares  that  were  flicked  in| 
nothingness,  one  by  one!     He  thought  of  the  smaller  til 
piece,  ticking  rhythmically,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  1 
moment  when  the  black  pistol  would  leap  in  flashing,  deat 
dealing  motion.    Undue  noises  terrified  the  suffering  artu 
The  scraping  of  his  guest's  feet  over  the  carpet  as  he  soug 
a  more  comfortable  position  sent  clutching  tremors  aloij 
his  nerves.    At  each  crackle  and  pop  of  the  grate  fire,  fel 
squeezed  his  laboring  heart  until  he  trembled  violently. 

GRADUALLY,  the  moment  approached.    Finally,  but 
minutes  of  the  twenty-five  after  seven  were  lackuj 
on  the  face  of  the  wall  clock.    Just  at  that  moment,  Ml 
gesticulated  and   brushed  a   heavy  silver  knife   from 
table.     Its  thick  handle  cracked  loudly  on  the  tile  heart.! 
then  the  knife  bounced  and  came  to  rest  silently  on  the  thi(l 
carpet  by  the  hearth.     Ghostly  fear  constricted  Robert  Ll 
Poidevan's  countenance.    The  clock  had  been  slow!    In  oil 
titanic,  fractured  instant,  he  knew  all  tortures.  His  featurl 
writhed  in  mental  agony,  and  he  slumped  heavily  forwail 
and  toppled  to  the  rug,  dead  of  fear.    Miller's  face  remail 
ed  almost  unchanged.  His  cheeks  paled  to  the  color  of  putti 
then  flamed  again  to  sullen,  dark  crimson.    He  swore  heavij 
and  pushed  back  his  chair;  kneeled  to  examine  his  old  schc 
mate's  body.     Presently,  all  pale,  now,  and  gray,  he  rais 
his  head  from  LePoidevan's  heart.    As  he  looked  dumbly  ! 
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inexorable  old  clock  above  the  fireplace,  the  minute  hand 
vered  on  the  twenty-fifth  minute  after  seven  and  was  sud- 
Jily  beyond.  The  concealed  clothes  chute  belched  death. 
^:iny,  black  hole  appeared  at  the  back  of  Miller's  head  and 
:)ust  forth  a  slender,  searching  red  tongue  that  slithered 
wn  the  jolly  man's  neck  as  he  sank  suddenly  over  his  old 
•v  oolmate. 


CITY  READER— ROBERT  FROST 
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hay  in  my  earlier  days,  was  nonplussed  by  the  word 
ly,"  which  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary.    It 

Tans  in  this  usage  a  storage  space  in  a  barn.    Likewise,  the 

a  pie  pride  of  the  farm  hand  in  his  skill  would  be  incom- 
hensible  to  the  thoughtless  city  man  who  was  without 

ner  explanation  or  experience. 

Dther  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  reference  to  un- 
liliar  "country  things"  are  not  far  to  seek  in  Frost.  These 

(srences  are  often  contained  in  telling  single  lines,  as  in 
e  Axe  Helve,  where  the  trees  catch  at  the  upraised  axe 
n  experience  of  all  who  have  lived  in  the  woods;  in 
me  Burial,  where  the  husband  alludes  to  the  quick 
ing  of  birch  (to  one  who  has  kicked  the  prostrate  trunk 
1  birch  lying  in  damp  woods,  this  is  a  home-stroke) ;  the 
cription  of  the  calf  in  The  Pasture'  and  in  Hyla  Brook 
alusion  to  the  "spring  peepers,"  the  tiny  frogs: 

"And  taken  with  it  all  the  Hyla  breed 
That  shouted  in  the  mist  a  month  ago, 
Like  ghost  of  sleigh-bells  in  a  ghost  of  snow." 

"he  Hylas  are  the  harbingers  of  spring;  their  nightly 

rus  is  as  early  on  the  prairies  as  the  first  crocus  or  pussy- 

ow.    To  one  who  has  listened  to  their  sweetly  discordant 

res  through  the  chilly  mist  of  an  April  evening.  Frost's 

iparison  of  their  little  shouts  to  sleigh-bells    (with  that 

gestion  of  damp  snow  still  lingering  in  fence  corners) 

master  stroke.    It  conveys  the  feel  of  spring;  it  is  essen- 

to  complete  enjoyment  of  the  poem — but  wasted  on 

11/  many? 
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aught  how  to  forecast  the  price  of  hogs  by  logarithms; 
housewife  is  provided  with  formula  NxO.  6745  to  de- 
aine  the  protein  content  of  yams,  and  how  to  rear  gold- 
;  and  for  the  edification  of  the  country  at  large,  the  gov- 
nent  after  painstaking  research  reveals  the  mating  habits 
:rogs.  In  addition,  there  has  been  an  uncoordinated  in- 
ise  of  boards,  commissions  and  bureaus  which  has  added 
ther  large  item  of  expense.  The  multiplication  and  over- 
ling activities  of  federal  boards  and  bureaus  is  a  recog- 
d  waste,  but  as  yet  a  definite  resistance  to  any  change 
prevented  a  proper  reorganization, 
'hroughout  this  increase  there  has  been  considerable  un- 


necessary waste  in  all  branches  of  our  government.  Today 
it  is  suggested  that  we  must  return  to  the  1924  tax  schedules. 
As  a  concurrent  measure,  it  might  be  wise  to  return  some  of 
our  federal  departments,  commissions  and  boards  to  their 
1924  schedules.  For  example,  in  the  eight  years  between 
1924  and  1932,  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  increased  from  ^21,000,000  to  ^53,000,000,  of 
Labor  from  ^6,000,000  to  ^14,000,000;  Agriculture  ^141,- 
000,000  to  ^330,000,000;  among  our  mulifarious  commis- 
sions cost  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  increased 
from  ^40,000  to  ^300,000;  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  jumped  from  ^5,000,000  to  ^9,000,000;  the  Tariff 
Commission  cost  has  doubled,  and  Market  News  Service 
in  1924  cost  us  ^400,000,  whereas  it  now  costs  ^1,400,000. 
Other  examples  too  numerous  to  mention  bring  the  total  in- 
crease to  ^600,000,000.  These  increased  and  increasing 
costs  and  expansion  of  every  branch  of  government  have  re- 
sulted from  the  delusion,  which  the  indifference  and  inaction 
of  the  American  citizen  has  encouraged,  that  the  taxpayers' 
ability  to  pay  was  inexhaustible  and  that  the  grasping  hand 
of  government  could  never  reach  the  bottom  of  his  pocket. 

BUT  the  day  of  reckoning  was  inevitable.  We  all  knew 
that  when  individuals,  families,  or  corporations  per- 
sistently spent  more  than  they  received,  it  in  the  end  meant 
economic  disaster;  we  today  realize  that  the  same  conse- 
quences face  a  continued  governmental  disregard  for  a  fair 
balance  between  receipts  and  expenditures.  Revealed  in 
stark  form  by  the  present  depression,  which  pricked  the  un- 
justified and  reckless  over-optimism  of  the  American  people 
in  an  unplanned  economic  future,  are  the  present  financial 
disorders  of  our  federal,  state  and  local  governments.  Pres- 
ent figures  indicate  that  the  federal  government  spent  ^902,- 
000,000  more  than  it  received  in  1931;  that  it  would  be  in 
the  red  over  ^2,000,000,000  in  1932;  and  would  haxe  an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  ^1,420,000,000  in  1933.  A  federal  deficit 
of  four  and  one  half  billions  in  three  years!  On  top  of  the 
burdens  which  both  individuals  and  business  units  are  to- 
day carrying  in  a  period  of  deflation,  an  increase  in  federal 
taxes  is  inevitable.  It  is  necessary  for  the  citizen,  operating 
on  a  strict  system  of  economy,  to  reach  deep  in  his  pocket 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  government  which  has  not 
economized,  and  which,  unless  the  very  same  citizen  takes 
definite  action,  will  not  economize.  Nor  can  the  increasing 
burden  of  state  taxes  which  today  total  two  billion  dollars 
be  overlooked.  But  perhaps  the  most  glaring  results  of  our 
utter  disregard  for  economy  and  economic  stability  in  gov- 
ernment are  revealed  by  the  plight  of  many  of  our  cities. 
Increased  real  estate  taxes  over  the  country  have  played  a 
part  in  causing  thousands  to  be  foreclosed  out  of  their 
homes.  Those  who  have  toiled  to  buy  and  build  their  own 
homes  understand  the  tragedy  of  this  condition.  It  stands 
as  a  stern  indictment  of  our  tax  system  or  lack  of  system; 
it  offers  a  definite  challenge  to  those  who  care  for  the  con- 
tinued welfare  of  our  nation.  Is  this  to  be  the  reward  for 
honest  industry?  Chicago's  condition  is  notorious.  Just 
recently  it  was  announced  that  the  City  of  Chicago  was  not 
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able  to  pay  23,000  employees,  that  its  school  teachers  have 
not  had  a  cash  payment  since  last  spring,  and  that  thousands 
of  employees  would  have  to  be  discharged.  New  York,  first 
city  of  the  world,  recently  reached  a  point  where  its  bonds 
could  only  be  sold  on  extremely  high  interest  rates,  and  it 
took  the  concerted  and  dictatorial  action  of  bankers  to  keep 
the  city  in  a  condition  where  it  could  meet  current  obliga- 
tions. Unhappily,  this  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  these 
two  cities.  While  Omaha's  situation  is  not  as  acute,  never- 
theless, our  taxes  are  so  high  as  to  demand  the  consideration 
and  action  of  every  citizen.  We,  like  many  other  cities,  are 
staggering  under  a  load  of  bonded  debts.  Of  our  present 
city  levy  36.2  per  cent  is  for  sinking  fund  and  bond  redemp- 
tion purposes.  If  the  levy  for  this  same  purpose  were  the 
same  as  in  1922,  the  tax  would  be  ^2.40  less  on  the  thousand 
dollar  valuation.  Let  us  not  forget  the  need  for  setting  our 
own  civic  household  in  economic  order  while  we  gaze  at  the 
plight  of  other  less  fortunate  cities. 

The  reaction  to  this  situation,  now  that  it  is  known,  fur- 
nishes a  bright  spot  in  these  troubled  times.  All  over  the 
country,  the  American  people  are  in  arms  against  govern- 
ment costs.  Rumblings  of  protest  and  revolt  against  these 
oppressive  tax  burdens,  reminiscent  of  Boston  Tea  Party 
days  are  heard.  In  Farribault  county,  Minnesota,  three 
thousand  farmers  and  urban  dwellers  stormed  the  court- 
house. For  three  days,  they  insisted  on  retrenchment  and 
finally  the  commissioners  gave  in.  Philadelphia  offers  one 
of  the  more  striking  demonstrations.  In  December,  the  city 
council  approved  an  increase  in  taxes.  Men  who  were 
struggling  with  reduced  incomes  to  meet  mortgage  payments 
on  their  homes  saw  foreclosure  sales.  A  deluge  of  protests 
poured  in  on  the  council.  An  offer  by  one  real  estate  dealer 
to  deed  eighteen  houses  to  three  councilmen  provided  they 
pay  the  real  estate  taxes  was  declined.  Then  one  night  be- 
tween 10,000  and  14,000  men  and  women  descended  on  the 
city  and  paraded  in  protest.  Two  days  later  there  was  an- 
other parade  to  the  city  hall  and  the  council  surrendered. 

THE  picture  which  these  facts  present  is  not  pleasing.  It 
seems  paradoxical  that  156  years  ago  our  predecessors 
regarded  with  hostility  the  oppressive  taxes  imposed  by 
George  II,  that  their  indignation  manifested  itself  in  scat- 
tered uprisings,  ultimately  leading  to  a  revolution  which  es- 
tablished the  right  of  Americans  to  be  taxed  only  by  their 
duly  appointed  representatives,  and  that  today,  under  a  sys- 
tem for  which  men  endured  the  hardships  of  Valley  Forge, 
we  have  reached  a  point  wherein  many  Americans,  incited 
by  tax  burdens,  regard  their  own  government  as  an  alien, 
oppressive  being,  and  are  engaged  in  a  growing  revolt  against 
its  taxes. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  the  responsibility  for  this  situa- 
tion rests  squarely  on  the  American  people.  Our  units  of 
government — local,  state  and  federal — belong  to  the  peo- 
ple; they  are  operated  by  and  under  representatives  elected 
by  the  people.  If  there  has  been  waste  in  the  operation  of 
our  government,  if  there  has  been  an  undesired  bureaucratic 
tendency  in  the  development  of  our  government,  and  if 


there  has  been  a  reckless  disregard  for  a  sound  system  o 
government  expenditures  culminating  in  our  present  situa 
tion,  the  blame  lies  within  our  indifference  and  inactio: 
which  has  permitted  such  a  condition  to  exist. 

We  are  today  confronted  with  a  situation  which  affed 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  Those  fully  aroused  to  the  da: 
ger  of  increased  taxes  are  aware  of  this.  There  are,  ho^ 
ever,  some  who  dismiss  the  problem  under  the  delusion  tha 
they  pay  no  taxes.  There  is  no  one  in  the  United  State 
who  does  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  pay  taxes.  Calvi 
Coolidge  strikes  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he  says: 

"Every  time  you  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  you  help  pay  th 
taxes  of  the  retailer  who  sold  them  to  you;  of  the  wholesaU 
who  sold  them  to  the  shoe  store;  of  the  manufacturer  wl 
sold  them  to  the  wholesaler;  of  the  leather  merchant  wh 
sold  the  material  to  the  manufacturer;  of  the  packer  wh 
sold  the  hide  to  the  tanner;  of  the  stockyard  where  the  an 
mal  was  sold;  of  the  railroads  that  brought  it  to  the  stocl 
yard,  and  of  the  farmer  or  rancher  who  raised  it. 

"When  you  bought  that  pair  of  shoes,  which  you  are  not 
wearing  out,  you  helped  pay  the  real  estate  tax  of  the  rand 
man  or  farmer,  the  state  tax  and  income  tax  on  the  railroac 
the  income  tax  on  the  stockyard,  the  packers'  taxes,  the  tai 
nets'  taxes,  the  leather  merchants'  taxes,  the  shoe  manufai 
turers'  taxes,  the  wholesalers'  taxes,  and  the  retailers'  taxes,: 

Here  is  a  condition  which  offers  a  definite  challenge 
our  present  system  of  government,  to  our  economic  well  b 
ing,  both  present  and  future.  A  condition  which  pinchc 
the  pocket  of  each  of  us.  Mere  wondering  when  thinj 
will  change,  living  room  weeping,  street  corner  grumbling 
and  rocking  chair  complaining  won't  change  these  cond 
tions  any  more  than  they  will  restore  prosperity.  If  tl 
American  people  do  want  tax  relief,  and  if  they  do  want ' 
stem  the  mounting  tide  of  taxes,  the  time  has  come  wlie> 
they  must  take  Strong,  Concerted  and  Intelligent  action! 

THIS  necessitates  that  the  present  indifference  to  politi 
must  be  abandoned;  that  more  care  must  be  exercis< 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  pass  our  laws  and  determil 
our  taxes;  and  that  the  American  people  should  hold  thi 
who  beseech  their  votes  responsible  to  a  demand: 

1.  That  there  shall  be  a  sound  economy  in  governme: 
expenditures  based  on  a  reasonable  system  of  taxation. 

2.  That  the  undesirable  bureaucratic  growth  of  gover 
ment  be  restricted. 

3.  That  our  muddled,  multiple,  and  overlapping  boarc 
departments,  and  commissions  be  reorganized  into  a  coordi 
ated  and  less  wasteful  system. 

As  a  practical  means  for  voicing  these  demands  so  tn 
they  will  reach  political  ears,  it  is  suggested  that  suppc 
should  be  given  to  the  various  state  and  local  taxpayers' 
sociations,  such  as  the  Association  of  Omaha  Taxpaye: 
which  have  sprung  into  existence  all  over  the  United  Stati 
The  early  successes  of  such  organizations  indicate  that  th 
will  provide  the  most  effective  means  for  coordinating  t 
thought  and  actions  of  the  American  people  in  meeting  tl 
paramount  political  problem  of  the  day. 
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Yon  like  them  FRESH? 


So  do  I! 


99 


You  don't  have  to  tell  the  woman  who 
has  switched  to  Camels  the  benefits  of  a 
fresh  cigarette. 

She  knows  all  about  it — that's  the  rea- 
son she  stays  switched. 

She  has  learned  that  the  fine,  fragrant, 
sun -ripened  choice  tobaccos  in  Camels 
have  a  perfectly  preserved  delicate  mild- 
ness all  their  own. 

She  knows  by  a  grateful  throat's  testi- 

"Are  you 
R.   J.    REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    COMPANY' 

CAMEL  QUARTER  HOUR,  Morton  Downey,  Tony  Wons, 
and  Camel  Orchestra,  (Jirectiun  Jacques  Rcnarci,  every  night 
except  Sunday,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

See  radio  page  of  lot 


mony  what  a  relief  this  smooth,  cool, 
slow- burning  fresh  cigarette  means  to 
sensitive  membrane. 

Camels  are  fresh  in  the  Camel  Humidor 
Pack  because  they  are  made  fresh,  fresh 
with  natural  moisture  and  natural  flavors 
—  they  are  never  parched  or  toasted. 

If  you  don't  know  what  the  Reynolds 
method  of  scientifically  applying  heat  so 
as  to  avoid  parching  or  toasting  means  to 
the  smoker  —  switch  to  Camels  for  just 
one  day — then  leave  them — if  you  can. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 

Winston-Saletn,  N.  C, 

Listenhi'  ?" 

S    COAST-TO-COAST    RADIO     PROGRAMS 

I     PRINCE    ALBERT    QUARTER    HOUR,  Alice  Joy, 
"Old  Hunch,  "  and  Prince  Albert  Orchestra,  every  night  except 
I     Sunday,  National  Broadcasting  Company  Red  Network 
al  newipaper  for  lime 


#  Don't  remove  ihe  mohlurt-pnof  wrapping  from 
your  package  of  Camels  after  you  open  it.  The  Camel 
Humidor  Pack  is  protection  against  perfume  and  pow- 
der odors,  dust  and  germs.  In  offices  and  homes,  even 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  artificial  heat,  the  Camel 
Humidor  Pack  can  he  depended  upon  to  deliver  fresh 
Cameh  every  time 


©  1932,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
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^he  Creighton  University 

Omaha,  Nebraska 
Conducted  by  the  Jesuits 

"The  Only  Catholic  University  'between  Chicago  and  the  Coast" 

SUMMER  SESSION  1932 
June  IJ  —  oAugust  1 

No  Classes  Meet  on  Saturdays — 32  Professors — 58  Courses 

.  .  in   .   . 

biology,  Chemistry,  Greek,  Latin,  Education  ^  English, 
History,  Library  Science,  Mathematics,  French, 
Spanish,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Religion, 
Sociology,  Speech 

Credit  Accepted  Towards  Bachelors'  and  Masters'  Degrees 
SUMMER  SESSION  BULLETIN  ON  REQUEST 


oAddress 

The  Registrar 


The  Creighton  University 


OMAHA 


(ti 


The  Creightonian 

THE  CREIGHTONIAN,  leading  college  weekly  of  the  middle  west,  has  com- 
plete coverage  of  the  entire  University.     Successful   business  concerns  that 
realize  the  purchasing  power  of  Creighton  students,  advertise  in 

The  Creightonian 


LoloXPiciif^^ 


The  Bluejay 

"The  University  Yearbook" 
A  complete  record  of  the  events  of  the  past  year. 

Get  Your  Copy  Early 


Shadows 


Literary  Magazine  of  Creighton  University 
Advertising  Medium 

SHADOWS  will  blossom  forth  May  20,  1932,  with  a  42-page  issue  and  an  in- 


creased circulation. 


Watch  for  It! 


Your  Magazine  I 
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THE 

CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


CREIGHTON  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
{Formerly  Teachers'  Courses) 

DUCHESNE  COLLEGE 

COLLEGE  OF  SAINT  MARY 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  Unit 

St.  Catherine's  Hospital  Unit 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE,  FINANCE  AND  JOURNALISM 

SUMMER  SESSION 

THE  CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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